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An Educational Creed 


1. I believe in education as the most profitable investment 
in the world today. 

2. I believe that every child has a right to the kind of educa- 
tion that will make for his highest human development and will 
fit him best for citizenship in a self-governing country. 

3. I believe that the country should provide equal opportun- 
ities of education for all children, rural and urban, whatever their 
social standing or mental endowment. 

4. I believe in a school programme so varied and extensive 
that through it every child, rich or poor—whether in this world’s 
goods or in mental endowment—may find his niche in life. 

5. I believe that as citizens of a democracy, those who enter 
industrial, commercial or vocational life should have as liberal an 
education as those who enter professional life. 

6. I believe that the physical, mental, and moral are equally 
important in education and should be equally stressed. 

7. I believe that the interests of education demand definite 
pte ee ed co-operation of parents and teachers, of home and 
school. 

8. I believe in education as a continuous, lifelong process, 
which shouid be fostered through the extension of our educational 
system. 

6 9. I believe in the school as the place to inculcate the spirit 
of universal good will, which is the basis for world citizenship and 
world peace. 
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—Dr, A. E. Marty, Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 
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EVERY MINUTE 


Examinations are, figuratively speaking, ‘‘just around the corner.’’ 


-VERSITY 


COUNTS NOW | 


For review purposns and intensive home study, 


the following helps are almost indispensable. Have your scholars order these today:— 


Mental Arithmetic, ha ae Petey So cabin ok pesca 20c 


Mental Arithmetic, P 20c 
Section tk heathen Ser Geakea'&, $. 4. 5 (state 
which grade is required), per copy 20c 


INDUSTRIAL ART SUPPLIES WILL BE IN GREAT 
demand for School Fairs and pupils’ tests. Some of 
those required now are enumerated below: 

Plasticine, all colors, per 1b. 

Colored Crayons, per box 

Beeves’ Water Colors, No. 1587. per box 

Prang’s Water Colors, No. 8, per box 

Stick Prints. set 


Empire Drawing Lead Pencils, per dozen 
Art Pictures for all Grades, per dozen 
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per dozen 

Construction Paper, all colors. 18°’ x 24°’, per 
Smaller sizes in packages of 100 

Mounting Boards, all colors, 11°’ x 14’’, per 


pn engl pre ge Mg: Ho HE: per 
_— or Enginex Paper, in packages of 


all sizes, per package 
Pulp Board, 6 1-4’ x 9 1-2°', per package 
Plant. Mount Paper—Heavy, 1142 x.16 
spaces for name of school, Per 


Two Thencama te Questions in Geography . 

A Year in Geography cee 

Astronomical and Mathematical Geography EE” ah Ny 
HISTORY AND CIVics 


weees gage s8 ge 2Ee sess 


Carriage Charges Are Additional to the Above Prices 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


Calgary, Alberta 























A Teacher’s Experience 


With Corona 


A letter from Miss Meyer, of Liverpool, N.Y., shows 
clearly why so many teachers prefer the Corona to any 
other portable machine. In it she says: 

‘Just a few words of appreciation. Being a High 
School teacher of typewriting, I have had excellent 
opportunities for discovering Corona’s really surpris- 
ing efficiency. 


*‘All my students use Corona. The machines are in 
constant, daily use, being operated by hands that are 
not skilled or gentle, by any means. Under such cir- 
cumstanves one would expect occasional trouble, but 
there’never is any. As I read somewhere once, ‘noth- 
ing seems to hurt Corona.’ 


“*T use a Corona myself, of course, and it has become 
quite invaluable to me for preparing my school work 
at home and for correspondence. I certainly consider 
it the logical typewriter for any teacher who wants a 
machine that is convenient, dependable—and I might 
add, economical.’’ 


Let us send you some other people’s opinions of 
Corona and information on what it will do: for 
you. This, of course, without any obligation on 
your part. Fill in the coupon below, 

Standard Typewriter Exchange, 

606 ‘‘A’’ Centre Street, 

Caigary, Alberta. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information about Corona, what 
it will do for me and what others say about it. 
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LIMESTONE LAKE §. D. 
LUCKNOW 5. D. 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 














Official Announcements 











TO SECRETARIES OF LOCALS: 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 \é $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 . 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500 i 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over J 1.00 11.00 


These fees do. NOT include the local Alliance fee. 
0 3 


4.-72e4 


.N.B.—The above dues include membership to the “Cetialiian, 


Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 


zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of the 
Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 

If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 

If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAK 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
‘*George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit,’’ 
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JOHNSTON’S MAPS 


HAVE NO EQUALS 


JOHNSTON’S MAPS are invariably selected where quality is considered. They 
may cost a little more than inferior productions but are well worth the difference be- 
cause their absolute accuracy, beautiful coloring, remarkable clearness and con- 
stant revision place them far ahead of all other makes. 


Furthermore, Johnston’s Maps are lithographed (not printed) in fast oil colors 
that positively will not fade on exposure to light. 


Assure thorough satisfaction by making your selection from our Catalogue. If 
you have not received a copy, write us atonce. 


THE GEO. HENDRY CO., Limited 


215 VICTORIA STREET School Equipment of All Kinds TORONTO, CANADA 























VISUAL EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL teachers realize that BLACKBOARD ILLUS- 
TRATING is the most EFFECTIVE and SIMPLE METHOD of 
teaching any problem wherein the child is called upon to use his 
imagination. 

Knowledge imparted in this manner is fixed in the child’s mind 
so that it becomes unforgettable. 


In order to demonstiate the simplicity and efficiency of 
VISUAL EDUCATION to teachers who are not yet using the 


Book of Knowledge 


in the classroom, we have prepared from this work a series of 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS with descriptive stories, which will be 
sent FREE to any teacher on request. The assortment contains 
BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATIONS—Showing the lungs with which the plant 
breathes, The principle of the Cantilever bridge, How our muscles operate, 











The life story of an apple in pictures. How word waves travel, How the 
cables are laid under the sea, Peary’s road to the North Pole, and a score of 
other subjects. é 
= 4 e THE 
ye~mwTm~— FREE. BOO KLET._ FOR’: TEACH ERS@™™?*™?*™™>}H MEANING 
Please send me FREE of cost the assortment of OF DAY AND 
illustrated lessons and ‘blackboard drawings taken 
from the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. NIGHT é 
SE a ee aed Sn eee If we could look down upon the earth as if we were looking down 
ee Town on a spinning top, this is what a man would look like if he were 
EGE PIPE A ERR TN «i he hha Toleelore ‘oncle A Paciaaliatataal big enough for us to see him. Suppose he stands in England at 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY LIMITED sunrise. To the right of the picture we see him entering the sun- 
light. As the earth spins round it carries him nearer the sun, until 
Publishers, The Book of Knowledge at midday the sun is over his head. At night we see him passing 
Tribune Bldg. Winnipeg, Can. , out of the sunlight, at sunset, and he is in darkness until morning 
5 


—— him round into the light again. This is the meaning of day 
and n 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 











Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 
DAMRS ovavewees hs die 0 apa Hugh J. Macdonald. 
BASHAW. J. L. West, Bashaw. 
BEISEKER D. Gallagher 
BELLEVUE .............Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
BLAIRMORE ........... Miss V. J. Keith. 
Ee pe Miss M. B. Warren. 
CALGARY PUBLIC ............ F. Parker, 929 4th Ave. W. 
CALGARY SEPARATE ..Jos. English, 535 18th Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. ©. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. 8.W. 
GAIT acncnn.nccnnieseennenceee ..Miss L, Lang 
ee Miss E. M. Cowan. 
CARDSTON ........................ ..Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
| aT ....Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. 
CHINOOE ..............................Mr, J. Glover, Chinook. 
CHIPMAN ............................F. L. Tilson 


CLARESHOULM ...................I. J. Kain. 
Mr. G. Shaver, Clive. 
Cc. G. Nimmons 











Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC .......Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 10738 108th S 











EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 

GLEICHEN .............. ~-------- Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM ..............................Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

) es eno Mr. Foster. 

HIGH RIVER ..................... Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

poe | , a _.Miss B. C. Sellon 

is 0 6.0n.450:0:00 060 A. Aldridge 

pg Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

SOFIE <skncesscescccucnsocceeesess Miss I. J. Hotson 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE .................... P. 8. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

LETHBRIDGE HIGH ....D. J. Lonsberry. High School. 

SEAGATE, 5 ut...) Miss N. M. Taylor. 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLICIna G. Holmes, 545 Dundee Street. 
MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. G. M. Dunlop, Alexandra High 



































School. 
MILLET E. Anderson 
pt: | : are John Paul, Monitor 
MUNDARBE..........-..-c--ceeceeceeeeee Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
NANTON Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
NORDEGG ...... Grsiccwen Miss R. McLaughlin 
se aes Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER OREEE .............. Eric V. C. Tucker, Pincher Creek. 
ne ..Miss B. lL. Taylor. 
RE TED cinsevasasesvcsscensesensees Jno. H. Blackmore, Raymond. 
RED DEER Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 
SMOKY LAEE .................... W. Pinchuk, Smoky Lake 
STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING. M. Campbell, Stirling. 
STROME .M. Creig, Strome 
STONY PLAIN ......... Leslie Robbins. 
TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE .................... Miss I. M. Mitchell, Vegreville. 
VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 
VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKATENALD .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN ....................Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
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PROVISIONAL LOCALS 

ATHABASCA ......................Mr. C. O’Daly. 

eee Mr. N. Poohkay. 

CHAMPION ............5 F. F. Tracy. 

pS oe Miss H. V. Forde. 

SC ..Mr. W. Wallace 

ROSEMARY...........................Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 





Coral News 





CALGARY HIGH 


The last of a series of six lectures conducted by 
the High School Teachers’ Alliance of Calgary was 
held in the Board of Trade rooms on Saturday, April 
26, at a noon-day luncheon. The teachers were treat- 
ed to a particularly interesting discourse by Professor 
Burt, of Alberta University, who dealt with ‘‘Canada’s 
Dual Nationality.’’ Professor Burt has appeared in 
Calgary on previous occasions, and the members of 
the Alliance looked forward to his appearance again 
with considerable interest and expectation; and their 
hopes were fully realized, for the speaker proved con- 
clusively that in the matter of Canadian history Al- 
berta has an outstanding authority. 

During the history of France in Canada from the 
early days, Professor Burt showed the tendencies of 
nationality; and the present situation is the direct 
outcome. One of the chief difficulties in the way of a 
real understanding of the situation is the lack of 
knowledge, and the investigators doing research work 
in the archives at Ottawa have produced some very 
interesting information regarding the arrangement at 
the time of the Quebee Act, and in the troublesome 
days that followed. The Hudson Bay archives have 
been opened to the committee and the history books 
of the future will have a changed aspect when full 
information has been secured. 

It is the duty of teachers to study this situation 
for the future of the Dominion means an understand- 
ing of each other’s position, and the welfare and pro- 
gress of Canada demands the clearing up of any dis- 
torted views. 

The Calgary teachers are looking forward with 
much interest to the outcome of this year’s research 
work, and Professor Burt is assured of a hearty recep- 
tion on his next appearance in Calgary. 





LETHBRIDGE PUBLIC 


We held our annual general meeting last Wednes- 
day, when the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. H. Bruce, 240 13th Street N.; Vice-President, 
Mrs. McLeod, 615 9th Street 8.; Sec.-Treas., P. J. 
Collins, 1740 7th Avenue N. 

Just over a week ago we were able to be of some 
help to a fellow member, who had been let out in 
favor of a friend. He was married, with two children, 
and had left his family behind and needed assistance. 
This was apparently another of those cases where the 
injustice of the present lack of security of tenure is 
shown. 
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LOW SUMMER FARES 


To EASTERN CANADA — May 15- Sept. 30 |RETURN LIMIT 
To UNITED STATES — May 22- Sept. 15{ Oct. 31, 1924 
From Edmonton or Calgary (with Choice of Routes) 


ON SALE 


TO— 
IID: ctisctseceeicncennnt $108.75 ESE a $127.75 
SE $121.00 IID itcthstccnnssinseinipewesiion $108.75 


— ygeaaeec anes $142.90 Halifax... $148.45 

TO THE Boston ................. $148.50 New York $142.40 
RE ee nr ne $67.00 

EERE ee eee ea ne ne OE ee $81.00 


Corresponding fares from other points to 
other destinations. 


PACIFIC 
COAST 


EDMONTON or CALGARY 





BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Book Early and Ensure the Accommodation 





TO— You Desire 
Vancouver or Victoria ... $45.00 
See eee eee! $50.00 
| See $63.15 
San Francisco ................ $106.40 The ‘‘TRANS-CANADA LIMITED’’ 
Los Angeles ...._............. $118.90 The Premier Transcontinental 


Train—Either East or West. 


i 1 Sept. 30 
Coe Sey. ae to Se oe Accelerated Schedule. 


Return Limit. Oct. 31, 1924 





CANADIAN TEACHERS’ A trip over the Great 

FEDERATION STerevEns Lakes is most enjoyable 

MEETING — VICTORIA PERMITTED during the summer 
AUGUST 12-16, 1924 ANYWHERE months. Try it. 











Excellent Boat 
' Service. 


CIRCLE TOURS TO REVELSTOKE 
and SICAMOUS. 


One way via Banff and Lake Louise. Opposite direction via Arrow 
Lakes or Okanagan Lake and Nelson. 


TO REVELSTOKE. 








From Edmonton -_.................. $34.15 From Calgary —~...................... $22.00 
TO SICAMOUS. 
From Edmonton ................... $40.15 From Calgary .......................... $28.00 


On Sale May 15-Sept. 30. Return Limit Oct. 31, 1924. 





BUNGALOW CAMPS AT SEVERAL POINTS IN THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES OFFER 
ATTRACTIVE OUTINGS 











FULL INFORMATION AS TO FARES AND RESERVATIONS GLADLY FURNISHED BY ANY 
TICKET AGENT, OR DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, CALGARY 


swe meet CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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HOLDEN 


At a meeting of the Holden Local A.T.A., May 3, 
the report of the annual general meeting was received. 
In discussing the report, a feeling that a larger number 
of rural teachers should be encouraged to co-operate 
in the solution of their community through discus- 
sions in local organizations was shown. 

To facilitate organization in rural centres the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unanimously : 

Whereas there are districts in Southern, Eastern 
and Northern Alberta so remote from the Central 
Office at Edmonton that obtaining a representative 
from that office is unwarranted, owing to travelling 
expenses, and as such circumstance mitigates the local 
spirit of organization ; 


Be it Resolved, That this local submit the follow- 
ing plan to the Central Executive for consideration: 

Plan—That a rural board of organizers be ap- 
pointed for the current year, and thence elected at 
the Annual General Meeting. The number of members 
and the districts represented by them shall correspond 
to the Federal constituency (Calgary and Edmonton 
excepted). Kach member shall be engaged in the con- 
stituency that he represents, and shall have his ex- 
penses paid from the central fund when requested to 
attend meetings. 

A very favorable financial report of the opera- 
tion of the A.T.A. cinema concluded the business of 
the meeting. 

The meeting was given over to the School Fair 
Committee, who reported considerable progress. 








| HKourteenth Annual Convention of Alberta Edurational Association 








TUESDAY MORNING 
OPENING ADDRESS BY MR. C. L. GIBBS—CHAIRMAN 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have two apologies to 
make to this Convention: the first of them for my 
being here at all—that is to say, on this platform. Mr. 
Peasley, your President, was unavoidable prevented 
from coming to Calgary, and as a result his ‘‘mantel- 
piece,’’ or whatever it is that crashes down upon 
people on these occasions, has fallen upon myself. 

Mr. Peasley, I know, sincerely regrets his inabil- 
ity to be here. I regret it even more, and I have an 
uncomfortable feeling that you will regret it most of 
all before the Convention is through. However, with 
your help and sympathy I am going to try to muddle 
through. 

The second apology I have to make is that on this 
program I notice that I have been credited with the 
initials B.A. after my name. As Mr. Gladstone would 
have said, it is a terminological inexactitude, or like 
the unfounded report of Mark Twain’s death, it was 
greatly exaggerated. - 

In‘one of the pages of this little book—the Con- 
vention Programme—there is some very useful infor- 
mation. If you are like me, you will not have read it. 
I would, however, like to call your attention to one of 
the things in this page under the heading of ‘‘Ses- 
sions.’’ 

I remember two years ago we had a very enjoy- 
able Convention, but it was a little disturbed by the 
murmur of happy, but somewhat distracting, voices 
that used to come from this room on the left. I think 
if we could avoid any disturbance of this kind at this 
Convention it will make for the success and happiness 
of the meeting. It is a very laudable idea that this 
Convention of ours should start with addresses of wel- 
come. It makes us all feel more at home. It sets a 
kind of seal of respectability on our deliberations, and 
at any rate it assures the good people of Calgary that 
they at least can sleep peacefully at night without 
putting extra bars or bolts on their doors; and there- 
fore you will be as pleased as I am to see here this 
morning His Worship the Mayor, and the Chairman of 
the Public School Board, who are going to give us that 
seal of respectability and pronounce those magic words 
that will open, up to us the present session in Calgary. 

I have therefore great pleasure in calling on His 
Worship Mayor Webster to speak to you. 


GEO. H. WEBSTER, MAYOR OF CALGARY 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentleman,—I was ra- 
ther interested in the opening remarks of your Chair- 
man, particularly that part of his speech which 
referred to the respectability of this gathering. I 
might say that when the city authorities knew of the 
coming Convention of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion they were so thoroughly satisfied about the 
respectability of the individuals present here that they 
did not think it would be necessary to increase the 
police force during the week. 

I am very glad indeed, and I consider it an honor 
to be here as Mayor of this city, to welcome to our 
city such a representative gathering as is gathered 
here in this church—representatives of so many parts 
of the Province, meeting here for a purpose that I 
know and feel is going to mean good to the future 
citizenship of this Province. I am not here this morn- 
ing to enter into any discourse on education, because 
that is one of the things that I am particularly un- 
fitted to speak about. My early education was very 
seriously neglected, and I have not had time since 
then to remedy its deficiencies along such lines as 
would be of interest to you. I can only say this: that 
I am here this morning as representing the people of 
Calgary, to give a most hearty welcome to this city, to 
this Convention, and to express the hope that the Con- 
vention may be an entire success. This is just a simple 
welcome that I bring to you, but I trust that it will 
assure you of our most cordial wishes for your suc- 
cess. 

I have been accused during the past few months 
by some of my friends and many of my enemies of 
not having at heart the matter of education as much 
as some of them thought I should have. Please let me 
say here and now that in my opinion the first duty of 
those charged with affairs of government, whether 
they be municipal, provincial, dominion or federal, 
particularly municipal and provincial government—in 
my opinion, the first duty of those charged with those 
affairs is in the matter of the health of the people, and 
secondly in the education of the people. Those of us 
who are charged with the responsibility of government 
in these times often have very difficult problems that 
we have to face, and that we have to try to solve, and 
we do not always see a clear trail in front of us. It is 
impossible for us at all times to solve those problems 
in a way that is satisfactory to all. We are facing 
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very difficult times and very difficult problems, and 
it is impossible to meet the wishes of all sections of 
the community in all of the things that they would 
like us to do. There are a great many demands made 
upon the public treasury in the conduct of government 
in all those thousand-and-one things that go to making 
the life of a community, the maintenance of law and 
order—the hundred and one things that go to making 
up the safety and well-being of the community; and 
we are sometimes accused of not paying more atten- 
tion to some of the phases of the life of the people that 
we should pay; and let me say that no matter what 
has been done in Calgary, it at least recognizes its re- 
sponsibility in the matter of education, to this extent: 
that after making provision as far as possible for all 
of those services which the community demands, the 
City of Calgary is paying $1,200,000 for education, 
public and high school education, in this city, and that 
is about 40 per cent. of the taxes that are collected in 
the city, so that Calgary is certainly not lacking in 
that respect. And right on that point I would like 
to make an appeal to you teachers. I do not know how 
it is in other municipalities—I speak on behalf of the 
School Trustees of the City of Calgary. We have in 
Calgary men and women acting as School Trustees 
who are giving their best thought, their most fervent 
thought, towards education. They are, like others, 
charged with government affairs. They are meeting 
with difficulties, with problems, and I would make an 
appeal to those assembled here for co-operation be- 
tween the Teachers’ Alliance and the School Trustees 
of this part of the Province, in order that we may meet 
and master those problems that we are trying to solve 
in these difficult times. I have no doubt that not only 
we in Calgary, but also the School Trustees and teach- 
ers in other parts of the Province, will eventually 
solve all of those difficulties. 

Our ideals are along the line of education. There 
are times in the life of communities when we sometimes 
have for a moment to forget our ideals, and remember 
that we have to do only the possible and the practicable 
—I would not say that we should lose sight of our 
ideals, but sometimes we have to cut our coat accord- 
ing to our cloth. That is what we have to do in Cal- 
gary at the present time, and with all that, I think 
we are making a fairly good contribution towards edu- 
cation. You school teachers are here from all parts of 
the Province, and there is a tremendous responsibility 
on you people. We sing, ‘‘O Canada!’’ It is well 
that we should sing ‘‘O Canada!’’ If there is any- 
thing that the school teachers of this Province can do, 
it is teacher the younger people in the schools to sing 
**O Canada!’’ with the full realization of everything 
that ‘‘O Canada!’’ means to them. One thing that you 
can do more than another is to teach loyalty to Cana- 
dian institutions and Canadian ideals, and optimism 
as to the future of this country. Look back over the 
history of Canada for 25 years, and think of all the 
things that have been accomplished in this Province 
of Alberta in the last 25 years, and we can visualize 
the possibilities of development for the next 25 years. 

It is to you school teachers that the people, the 
older people, are looking, to see that the boys and girls 
live up to the very best that is in them, in order that 
our Province may go forward and make still greater 
progress in the next 25 years. 

I can only again welcome you to Calgary. I trust 
that your convention may be a success. I hope that 
you may enjoy your stay in Calgary, and that good 
may come of your discussions here, and that when you 
go back to the various parts of the Province that you 


represent you may remember the thought and inspira- 

tion that came to you by reason of the Convention in 

Calgary. 

MR. F. S. SELWOOD, CHAIRMAN OF CALGARY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assure 
you it is a great privilege this morning to be associated 
with His Worship the Mayor of Calgary in extending 
to the members of the A.T.A. a welcome to the city on 
this occasion of their Annual Convention. The Mayor 
has given to you a welcome to the city, a wish that you 
might enjoy yourselves while here with us, and I do 
not know that I can add very much to that. About 
the only part or parts of the city over which I would 
have jurisdiction to extend a welcome to you would be 
to the schools situated in Calgary, and I think they 
are the last places you want to go to on this particular 
week. However, the public of Calgary are very very 
pleased indeed to have the teachers, and others inter- 
ested in education from one end of the Province to the 
other, meeting in their midst this week, and I wish to 
join with the Mayor in extending to you our very best 
wishes, on behalf of the Calgary Public School Board 
and the Calgary Separate School Board, for a most 
successful Convention. 

As was mentioned by the Mayor, education is 
highly thought of in Calgary. I am happy to say that 
both the School Boards in this City try to realize the 
best ideals in that respect to which they might be per- 
mitted to attain, having regard to the considerations 
which have already been referred to, namely, the mat- 
ter of finance. I think sometimes School Boards are 
subjected to rather unmerited criticism on that score. 
Many people do not stop to think of the difficulties— 
perhaps have not the information before them from 
which to draw fair conclusions, and become more or 
less critical, and to some extent dissatisfied with what 
is done in the furtherance of education, they looking 
only to the desires that they have in their minds, to the 
ideals that they would like to see accomplished; and 
the tendency in this age is, of course, once you have 
formulated or expected a certain ideal, to see that it 
be accomplished in the shortest possible space of time. 

This is an age of rapid development, rapid mo- 
tion, and the speed with which things are being done 
has been increasing during the last 50 years. We are 
living in an entirely different environment here in the 
City of Calgary today than people were living in in 
any city of its size 50 years ago. I was just thinking 
while some of the preceding remarks were being de- 
livered that this is a city of about 40 years’ growth. 
I think it is fair to say that 1884 may be considered 
the origin of the City of Calgary. At the expiration 
of 30 years we find a community of seventy thousand 
souls—a round figure. We find ourselves enjoying 
here practically the same educational advantages and 
facilities, and giving to the youth of this City the same 
opportunities as are being given in the largest cities 
of this continent, and better than are being given in 
many other parts of the world. Now, I do not say that 
we have the very finest equipment, the most magnifi- 
cent buildings, but I do say that, having relation to 
the size of our city and the length of time we have 
been in developing this city, we have met the problem 
of education from the standpoint of furnishing the 
schools and equipments as satisfactorily as could be 
expected in that short time. I think that we can say 
this in defiance of any criticism about what we have 
been able to do in the way of supplying buildings and 
material and equipment, we have been able to get in 
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this city the very best in the way of instruction—the 
same applies to other parts of this Province—teachers 
and instructors of a high standard of ability, with a 
high ideal of service, and they are doing in our schools 
in the cities and towns, and in the rural communities, 
a work which is worthy, I think, of the highest praise- 

I think we forget that we are living, as it were, in 
a pioneer community. We are living in a community 
which has only been settled, as I said, for 30 years, 
and to have the opportunities we have in this Prov- 
ince for educational advancement, with the limited 
population that we have, I think is an achievement 
over which we as a Province should feel proud, and we 
should, I think, give to those who through that period 
have laid the foundations for our educational institu- 
tions, and to those who today are in charge of those 
institutions, every support and every credit for what 
they have accomplished. 

Education is one of the most vital factors in our 
modern life. Of course, there have been educated peo- 
ple for centuries, but it is only within more modern 
times—and very recent times at that—that the policy 
of making education universal, of giving to every boy 
and girl a good general education, has been commonly 
and generally expected and put into practice; and we 
are yet, as was remarked by a very distinguished edu- 
cationist not long ago, we are yet, in the matter of 
education in many respects in the experimental stages. 
Just what is the best type or form that this education 
should take is a matter that needs attention. Just how 
far instruction in our schools should go in the way of 
instructing boys and girls along vocational work is a 
matter of opinion. We are all agreed that every boy 
and girl should get through grounding—a thorough 
course of instruction and training in those essentials 
which go to train the mind, which are found useful in 
every walk of life, which help to build up character in 
the individual—these we are all agreed upon. But 
when we get beyond that, then comes a divergence of 
opinion as to how far our educational system should 
expand along those other lines. I am satisfied that 
progress will be made along those lines as soon as con- 
ditions are such that the expense of doing so can be 
met. At any rate, the experiment will have to be tried, 
and we will all hope that the results of the experiment 
will be acceptable and satisfactory. 

Now, you are going to meet as an association to 
discuss educational problems. There has been a good 
deal of discussion in the educational press—in the pe- 
riodical literature of the last few years—as to whether 
the results which are being obtained in our educational 
processes, and particularly this applies in the country 
to the south of us, whether these results are commen- 
surate with the tremendous amount of money, time 
and effort that are being expended in this work. We 
all realize that education is fundamental and that it is 
necessary. We all want it to be effective in producing 
boys and girls of the kind that will be better in every 
sense than those of the generation before. If we do not 
do that we are not making progress. We are, at the 
best, standing still. 

I want to commend to your very best considera- 
tion the points which are going to be brought up in 
your Convention, and particularly with reference to 
the courses of study. I am a layman. I do not pro- 
fess to understand those courses of study. You have 
been giving them some consideration. Representatives 
of your organizations, of the Department of Education, 
of the citizenship in general, have been formulating 
these plans—these educational plans—for improving 
the work in our schools. These courses of study have 


been gradually brought into operation. I hope that 
the result of these deliberations will be such as to 
spread abroad throughout this Province through this 
very representative body of teachers gathered together 
—from one end of the Province to the other—the very 
highest conception of what an education should be, the 
sincerest determination that you will do what you can 
in your own spheres of activity to bring that to an 
accomplishment, and that you will as a result of your 
deliberations here go back to your various spheres of 
professional activity and become centres of light and 
leading. 

I am very glad indeed that the management of 
your Convention have arranged to bring to Calgary 
that distinguished and eloquent educationist, Dr. Suz- 
zalo. We have had him in Calgary before, and I am 
looking forward personally with a very great deal of 
pleasure to the privilege of hearing him in some of his 
addresses. I think it is an excellent thing that a Con- 
vention, having gathered together such a large and 
representative gathering of the youth—I see a few 
who do not answer to the term of youth, but not many 
in this very large gathering. You know, a man or a 
woman is just about as young as he or she feels. Gen- 
erally speaking, in years the great bulk of this audi- 
ence is made up of young people at the age when they 
may be impressed, and I am delighted to know that 
you are going to have the opportunity of hearing 
words of educational wisdom from Dr. Suzzalo. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have probably taken longer 
than you had expected. For me, and I am sure for 
the other school trustees when they hear of it, it has 
been a great source of pleasure to hear very kindly 
and sympathetic words expressed for a school trus- 
tee. You know, there are certain people in the City 
of Calgary who seem to be obsessed with the idea that 
the gentleman who is addressing you today is not at 
all in sympathy with school teachers, but I beg to 
assure you that those persons are simply laboring un- 
der a mild form of delusion. We are doing, as trus- 
tees, as well as we can in the effort to make our edu- 
cational institution in this city a success, and I am 
sure I am speaking sympathetically for trustees 
throughout the Province. We are all human, and we 
are bound to make mistakes, but I wish to assure you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the trustees of the Province 
on the whole—there may be an odd one now and again 
who is not, but they are very few—but on the whole 
they are sincerely desirous of doing the best they pos- 
sibly can, not only for the youth, the boys and girls, 
in their communities, but also for the men and women 
who are devoting their lives to the education of those 
children, to the inculeation in them of ideals of pat- 
riotism and the development of character. I think 
sometimes that we on the outside do not sufficiently 
give credit to the teachers of our schools for this phase 
of their work. We are too apt, perhaps, to rank and 
rate them by the percentage that the boy or girl brings 
home on his or her report card, rather than to remem- 
ber and keep in mind the work that is being done day 
in and day out in moulding the character, developing 
the mind and influencing the general attitude of those 
children. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity. 


HON. PERRIN BAKER, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have 
just been in a quandary since your chairman noticed 
me as to whether I now stand before the devil or the 
deep sea, but as the trustees are absent we will say 
that it is the deep sea. 
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I do not propose to address this gathering as a 
gathering of teachers. The previous speaker pointed 
out that this is a meeting of the A.E-A., which is com- 
posed of all and sundry interested in education. I take 
it this morning that this audience is an audience of 
citizens who have some interest in education, and this 
is just a talk to people of Alberta who have that 
interest. 

The nineteenth century was a wonderful century 
—a wonderful century in the history of man. It gave 
us the steam engine and all that that meant by way 
of changing the status of peoples and the way of liv- 
ing; it gave us electricity, the application of electric- 
ity, with all that that has meant and is to mean; and 
many other wonderful things. These things in the 
mechanical realm came to us with other wonderful 
advances, and in the social realm the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw great advances. It saw the wiping out of the 
last vestiges of slavery with the peoples of this Wes- 
tern civilization; it saw the advance in the land of 
temperance, with the conviction of the evil of alco- 
holic liquors. But the crowning achievement, to my 
mind, of the nineteenth century was that it gave to us 
the tax-supported public school, with its equal oppor- 
tunities to all children irrespective of race, creed or of 
wealth. 


Now, when the Province of Alberta was formed, 
nearly twenty-four years ago now, it entered on a rich 
heritage, a rich social heritage, with its form of demo- 
cratic government, and many other heritages which 
I cannot stop to mention, and part of that heritage 
was the free school system. We did not have to create 
it. We simply inherited it. Now as a settlement came 
into this Province the school followed. Every hand- 
ful of people forming a community was able to org- 
anize a school district. All the property of that com- 
munity became taxable to carry on that school. When- 
ever there were eight children, a school district was 
founded, and everybody, whether having children or 
not, was taxable. If they were willing, well and good. 
If unwilling, it didn’t make any difference. The 
school district was established. That is a new thing 
that the nineteenth century gave to the world, and it 
did not come without a struggle. It did not come 
easily: Men said, ‘‘Why should I be taxed to pay for 
the education of the other man’s child?’’ And why 
should he? Have I the right to demand that my 
neighbor shall pay for the education of my child? 
Has the child a right to demand that some man unre- 
lated to him should contribute to his education? Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t think he has. I don’t think that I 
have a right to demand that my neighbor shall pay 
for the education of my child, nor any child a right to 
demand it. Yet the State does it, and what is the jus- 
tification? The justification is merely this: that the 
education, the proper training of those children, is of 
such consequence to the State that the State may wise- 
ly decide to do what is for the good of the State. 
(Applause. ) 

Now, we accepted that in Alberta, and under this 
system of free schools education has spread abroad 
throughout this whole Province, so that now it extends 
from the school district in the remote southwest to 
the equally remote school district in the remote north- 
east. From Sage Creek to Vermilion it is some 700 
miles as the crow flies. It embraces over 3,000 school 
districts. There are some 1,480,000 school children 
enrolled, and they are educated at a cost of $20,000,- 
000. Now this has not all come about, as I said, with- 
out a struggle. It has not all come about without some 
misgivings. Sometimes we have to insist that the 


school be organized. Sometimes people do not want it. 
It is not the usual thing, of course, but there are local- 
ities where they have not appreciated the value of it, 
and it has been necessary for the State to enter and 
say that the school shall be erected and the children 
shall go to school. 

There have been difficulties attending the growth 
which has already taken place. We have on this Pro- 
vince a long frontier which borders on the wilderness. 
We have, I suppose, nearly 900 miles where the settle- 
ment borders on the sterile wilderness. All along that 
fringe on the west of the mountains, and all along 
the north where pioneering is constantly carried on 
we lave a large area of sparsely settled country, and 
it has been hard to maintain schools for the full term. 
It has been difficult for the people in these regions to 
finance the operation of a school, and we have had, 
therefore, the difficulty of the short term school. That 
has been in this Province one of the great obstacles 
to the advance of education. Another difficulty has 
been that the attendance has been irregular, and these 
two difficulties result in the third, and that is that the 
pupils drop out of school before they have got as far 
as they ought to get for a common, ordinary educa- 
tion- 

Now, I am very glad to be able to say that there 
are signs that things are improving. There are signs 
of advancement. Last year there was a higher, longer 
average period of operation. The average child got 
more days of school last year than at any time since 
the Province began to exist. The percentage of at- 
tendance last year was the best this Province has ever 
seen, and that is a most encouraging thing. Natur- 
ally, when the period of operation is increasing, and the 
percentage of attendance is increasing, we find the 
period at which pupils are leaving schools is constantly 
getting higher, so that last year we had a higher per- 
centage of our total school population in the 8th Grade, 
in the High School Grade, than ever before in the 
history of the Province. These are very encouraging 
signs. We want this good work to continue. These 
things show the trend towards great advances. Two 
or three days, perhaps, on the length of a school year 
is not a great thing, but it shows the trend towards 
the improvement we desire, for it indicates that the 
cause of education will advance in our midst. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am coming to the thing that 
I want to say to this gathering of people interested in 
education. I remarked before that the free school, 
the tax-supported school, did not come into fact with- 
out opposition, and it was not established—it did not 
establish itself—permanently and securely all in a mo- 
ment and without opposition. There were lawsuits 
over it. Men contested the right of a School Board to 
tax them for educational purposes, and this struggle 
against the cost of education has not by any means 
ceased. We are not yet done with it. Within the 
last year there went out throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States, and also of this Dominion 
of Canada, the report of Dr. Pritchard, the President 
of the Carnegie Foundation, with regard to the cost 
of education. The same sentiment evidences consider- 
able sway in this country. I received during the last 
year the card of membership sent out from some org- 
anized body in the East, which set forth in alarming, 
great type the advances in the cost of education, and 
called attention to this mounting cost, the inference 
being that we must call a halt. That is not confined 
to the East- We have still the ery among us. We 
have always had it among us—the thought that the 
tax for education was too great. I am taxed altoge- 
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ther too much. (Laughter.) We always will be, of 
course. We don’t want to pay taxes. They are an un- 
mitigated evil, but to maintain our civilization we 
have got to pay to make the wheels go round, and the 
man who wants to escape taxes should go beyond the 
reach of schools. The charge has been made that 
schools are costing too much, that School Boards have 
been extravagant, that they have not managed affairs 
as efficiently as they might. Mr. Selwood smiles. He 
has heard these cases before. I want to examine a few 
of these cases for a moment. I heard it said that the 
buildings are too fine. Now, buildings throughout the 
length and breadth of the Province are not too fine. 
The rural school is not too fine; it barely meets the 
requirements. Possibly in the cities a cheaper type of 
building could have been built that would have an- 
swered the purpose, but are we to say that only School 
Boards have built them? We have built Parliamentary 
buildings in this Province. We could have got along 
with something without marble in it at all, but do we 
consider that the parliamentary buildings are extrava- 
gant? I do not believe that the fine school buildings 
are going to be extravagant. Those buildings were 
built in times of optimism, in times of expansion. They 
were built for the future, and every man in his busi- 
ness was building for the future. If we had had a 
School Board willing to put up shacks we would have 
turned them out. 

A School Board cannot cut down expenditure. 
There are often means by which it could be done sug- 
gested, and it is sometimes felt that the teachers are 
paid too much. Now the chief cost of carrying a school 
is not the building; it is paying the salary of teachers. 
If we could get teachers to teach for half the price 
we, could cut the taxes down considerably, and that 
would be a desirable thing. I do not know how many 
of you feel that it is the right of every man to get a 
wage from somebody that is going to be sufficient to 
enable him to live according to the standard that he 
believes is a proper standard, and I am not going to 
argue at all the question of whether or not it is up to 
somebody to find you a job, and at a price that would 
be commensurate with your ability and worth; but 
the school teacher, of course, is going to get what he 
can, the same as I do as a farmer, and I do not see any 
prospect of being able to get the kind of teachers we 
want any cheaper than we do. The public engaging 
a person for a service ought to pay a wage commensur- 
ate with the service which the public expects to re- 
ceive. When we compare what teachers get with what 
other members of the community get, teachers do not 
get too much; and when we compare what the teachers 
get with the value of the thing we expect them to de- 
liver, the pay is nowhere near commensurate. I don’t 
look for any reduction in the cost of education by a 
reduction in the salaries of teachers: and I believe 
that the money spent there is not wasted money. 

Now, hear another ecry—that the schools cost too 
much because we are teaching all kinds of things in 
the schools that ought not to be taught, the frills and 
fads of education! How many of these are being 
taught in the rural schools? How much could the cost 
of the rural schools be cut down if we allowed the 
frill-fad cutters do the cutting? It would cost just 
the same, even if you just had the teacher herd the 
children to school and teach them _ nothing. 
(Applause.) 

If we permitted someone who knew just what 
should be taught and what should not be taught to 
arrange the curricula of our city schools, by how many 
could you reduce your city staff? You might disperse 


with a few specialist teachers, but that is all. 

Before I leave this question of what is to be taught 
in our schools I want to call the attention of the public 
to this: The curriculum is being revised. We already 
have the new curriculum in the Elementary schools. It 
is being introduced into the High Schools. This eurri- 
culum has not been manufactured by two or three 
educational faddists. The basis for this curriculum 
was laid by taking a very wide census of opinion in 
this Province. Farmers’ organizations were consulted. 
Women’s Institutes were consulted. Boards of Trade, 
Labor Organizations, the Teaching Profession—all 
classes of the community—and the general content of 
the course of study today represents what has been 
arrived at after consulting all classes of the commun- 
ity. Moreover, it has been put out tentatively. Teach- 
ers have met, and others have discussed it. You are 
going to discuss it at this Convention—the new High 
School curriculum. I trust you have come prepared 
to say what you feel wrong with it, and also with an 
open mind to say what is right. If this curriculum 
does not represent what the people of Alberta want 
and believe they should have in the curriculum, I 
know of no way to go about it to get one that does. 

The cost of education cannot be reduced by cutting 
down the curriculum. Those who are charged with 
the responsibility of raising the money to pay for all 
this are having their troubles. Do not think for a mo- 
ment that I do not appreciate the difficulty of finan- 
cing public institutions. The Town Councils, the 
School Boards, the Provincial Government, are all hav- 
ing troubles in finance, and we cannot wonder that 
they look to School Boards, as to every other place, 
in their object to make reductions and effect econom- 
ies’ That has to be done, and School Boards have done 
it. They have economized. They have crowded their 
schoolrooms. They have let go any officials that could 
be dispensed with, and the cost of education in this 
Province is, I believe, down nearly to rock bottom. 
But now, can we pay it? To do so we will have just 
such things as we can pay for. How about our ability 
to pay? At the same time that this cry that education 
is weighing us down, how does the cost of education 
compare with some other expenditures? 

In the United States gathering statistics is more 
frequently resorted to than here, and the estimate is 
made that the people of the United States pay, well, 
one and a half billion dollars on education, while they 
pay much more than that for tobacco, for cosmetics, 
candy and ice cream. Coming nearer here, people in 
this Province pay more for these things than they do 
for education. We have not got to the point where 
we do so much figuring and estimating as they do in 
the United States, but I have this significant thing to 
mention. While it is thought the cost of education in 
this city, Edmonton and other cities is a burden on the 
taxpayer, the people of Calgary last year paid for ad- 
missions to entertainments on which the amusement 
tax is charged considerably more than half as much 
as their schools cost them—-just for that one item of 
admission, to go to see somebody do something to 
amuse them, they paid more than half. The same was 
true in Edmonton. I am not saying a word against 
those amusements—legitimate amusements, entertain- 
ment, and so on—-but as long as the community can 
pay for that, can it say we cannot support the schools 
we have got? It cannot do it. Certainly the schools 
cost money, and they are going to cost money; but I 
have got faith enough that Alberta, with its natural 
wealth, population and unbounded resources, can meet 
the expense of education, and we are going to do it. 
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Now, another thing we should consider in the 
light and in view of these things, this old question of 
the value of education—a very hackneyed topic: the 
economic value of education to the individual who gets 
it—elementary, high school or university education. 
There is the value of education to the State. It can be 
very clearly shown that in this fierce economic strug- 
gle this phase of the world’s history on which we have 
entered—and there has never been one in the past like 
it; it is new ground—in this new commercial era on 
which we have entered, the best trained nation is the 
one that will win out in the struggle for economic su- 
premacy. With the arrival of this modern democracy 
—a new thing, for there never was such a thing before, 
although there were democracies of a sort in Greece 
and Rome, but they were not like ours—every man to- 
day is a part of the government. The course of this 
country as a nation is to be determined by the will of 
the people. We do not only now elect representatives, 
but people are telling representatives what they are 
to do and say, and that thing is going to increase, and 
the nation that is going to win is the most enlightened 
and the most intelligent. 

That is not all. The thing that appeals to me most 
in education—I may be considered somewhat of an 
idealist to say this—the thing that appeals to me most 
in education, the value of it, is just what it does for 
the individual himself, irrespective of the effect it is 
going to have on economics or nations or politics; 
what it does on the man himself, making him some- 
thing more, putting him in possession of the inherent 
powers that lie in him- 

Last summer a man came into my office in Ed- 
monton. He was a man of foreign birth and spoke 
broken English. He was bent with toil, and showed 
the wear and tear of life. He brought with him a 
youth of 17 or 18 years of age, a bright, upstanding, 
open-faced lad. What he wanted was a permit for 
the boy to teach school. He had been through 10 or 
11 grades. The father had been sending his son to 
Edmonton, but could not continue to do that. If he 
could get a permit he could on that earn a little money 
and go farther. I explained to him that it would not 
be possible to issue a permit, seeing there were suffi- 
cient trained teachers at the time to man the schools. 
The point is this. I got into conversation with the old 
man, and discovered that the boy did not want educa- 
tion because of any position it might bring. He want- 
ed it for himself—for his own improvement. That is 
the point that appeals to me in education—the making 
of the people, the making of the individual. 

I look forward to a splendid future for this coun- 
try, this Province, and beyond the shadow of a doubt 
in my mind the determining thing will be the kind 
of people we can train. For thousands and thousands 
of years this would have been struggling along, 
myriads and myriads of people have come on the stage, 
played their part and gone off again, and the thing 
that matters today is not whether they occupied the 
centre of the stage or played backward parts; not 
whether they were highly paid or poorly paid; not 
wether their line was cast in comedy or tragedy—the 
thing that matters today, as we look back, is this: the 
contribution they were able to make towards this on- 
ward progress of man from his low beginnings to what 
he is now, and what he is to be. 

I never can think of education and the value of 
education without thinking of that. The financial dif- 
ficulties of this Province are going to be solved. We 
are going to get enough to eat and to wear and to 
carry on, and the thing that will matter when the years 


have rolled on is the kind of people we have come to 
be. We cannot go back; we must go on. We are to- 
day making expenditures which show that we can yet. 
spend more for education. A community that can pay 
half as much to pay somebody to do something to 
amuse it is not yet at the limit of what it can do- We 
have got to find some way of financing the rural 
school. We have got to give more help as a Province 
to that outlying region—that 900 miles of border strip. 
They have got to get more help. Then, in our cities, 
I believe probably the burden is not spread as equit- 
ably, as generally, as it should be. I believe that 
every person, every citizen of these cities should be 
making his contribution, whether he be rich or poor, 
man or woman, they should all be citizens contribut- 
ing their share. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have quite got the burden distributed. 

It has been said that there are too many people 
in the High Schools. You will observe that this is 
something I left out. We are training a lot of people 
in the High Schools who are not worth it. It may be 
that in the large schools of the city, where it is easy 
to go to High School, we do have some triflers who 
really are not worth while, for, idealist though I may 
be, I do have to admit that there are some individuals 
who just naturally are not worth while. I am con- 
vinced that we are not giving High School education 
to as many as we should, to as many as are worth 
while, but we are going to give it to more. We are 
making progress, however. I want to give you the 
figures, for I want you to see that we are making pro- 
gress. In 1906, 2.04 per cent. of our school population 
were in the High Schools; in 1916, 5.8 per cent., and in 
1923, 8.29 per cent. These are the figures for the 
Province: That is not too many. In the cities the per- 
centage is higher. In Edmonton we have in Public 
Schools 12.4 per cent., and in the Separate Schools 9.9 
per cent. In Calgary, 12.7 and 12.9 respectively. In 
Lethbridge, 13.8 per cent., and in little old Medicine 
Hat 18.1 per cent. 

Mr Chairman, instead of cities vying with each 
other in a rivaling to see how few they can get, they 
should rather emulate Medicine Hat. I look forward 
to the time when we shall have High Schools all over 
the rural part of the Province, and the greatest determ- 
ining factor in that is not going to be money; it is go- 
ing to be public opinion. Here is where all these 
people who are interested in education can do their 
part to carry on and to advance the standard of edu- 
cation through these rural parts of this country. 
Where you teachers go, find out if in the neighboring 
schools they have not got two or three in Grade 8 who 
next year will be passing on. See if they would not 
be pleased to organize a High School. The press will 
continue to urge the value of education and the neces- 
sity of carrying on. The pulpits of this Province might 
pay more attention to this, and with all elements work- 
ing together we shall be able, as the years go by, to 
bring about a condition of society in which the mass 
of the people are not ill-trained, but are acquainted 
with the best things the world of literature has to 
offer, and are able to live not only in the city, but 
throughout all the broad regions of the Province, a 
more highly cultured, better, deeper and richer type 
of life. It can be done- We are moving in that way. 


REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME—DAVID M. 
SULLIVAN, M.A. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—On behalf 


of the A.E.A., I wish to thank the gentlemen who have 
just given us such kindly words of welcome. I assure 
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you of this, gentlemen, that if you are glad to have us 
here, we are none the less glad to be here. Calgary is 
the ideal Convention City of the Province, and I am 
one of those who believe that a fixed and permanent 
Convention City should be decided upon by the A.E.A., 
and that that city should be Calgary, and I trust that 
the time is not very far distant when to the poetic name 
of ‘‘The City of the Foothalls’’ shall be added, ‘‘Cal- 
gary, the Convention City.’’ 

Now, both the gentlemen who have spoken seemed 
to express some apprehension with regard to the atti- 
tude that we teachers are going to take towards the 
trustees. If there are any vials of wrath unpoured this 
morning, they shall not be turned upon the trustees. 
The A. E. A. is not composed primarily of teachers. 
In the outline which Mr. Gibbs says he never reads 
you will see that the A.E.A- consists of all those who 
are interested in education. Now, everybody is inter- 
ested in education, or should be. Galsworthy has re- 
cently said: ‘‘Education is the sacred concern, indeed 
the only hope, of the nation.’’ Many noneducators 
believe, and I am sorry to say that a great many so- 
called educators are of the opinion, that education 
consists in the acquirement of facts and the answering 
of questions relating to facts. Now this is not educa- 
tion. Education, ladies and gentlemen, consists in the 
ability to think, the development of character, appre- 
ciation of literature and art, and spiritual insight— 
that is what the teachers in session in 1924 are striv- 
ing for. In short, as Ruskin himself has said, ‘‘The 
aim of teaching is not to tell people what they do not 
know; it is to teach them to behave-as they do not 
behave.’’ In other words, the aim of education is be- 
haviour. Every parent knows this; that is why they 
always like the teachers who can make the children 
mind. 

When Bismarck was asked the greatest single 
political fact, he unhesitatingly replied: ‘‘The fact 
that North America speaks English.’’ The public 
school of North America is the main characteristic of 
this century. We have good schools in the Dominion 
of Canada, and good schools in the Republic to the 
south of us. The having of good schools depends on 
two fundamental principles. These fundamental prin- 
ciples are, first, the guarantee of equality of oppor- 
tunity to all children; the second is democratic effi- 
ciency of management. With regard to this first prin- 
ciple, it is fairly well realized in this country. The 
illuminating statement was made a short while ago 
by Dr. Tory, President of the University of Alberta, 
that 75 per cent. of the men going through the Alberta 
University are paying their own way through college. 
In that sense, their higher education is being well taken 
care of- And I think it is not incorrect to say that the 
School Boards of this Province are doing their best to 
guarantee as far as possible equality for all the chil- 
dren. 

The second principle, that of efficiency of man- 
agement, depends on three circles—the School Board, 
the teacher and the parent, and I place them in that 
order advisedly. The largest circle is occupied by the 
School Board, because the School Board represents the 
entire public. The second circle is represented by the 
teacher, who stands for the teaching public, and the 
smallest circle of the three, and the one that gives the 
greatest trouble—the parent. The School Board, as I 
have said, represents the entire public, and in so far 
as concerns matters where public opinion is more in- 
clined to be right than that of the teaching body, then 
the School Board has the right and the duty of acting 
on behalf of the whole public. However, in all cases 


of school discipline and school management, where the 
training and experience of the school expert is in- 
clined to be superior to that of the very intelligent but 
very untrained citizen, then the teachers should not 
tolerate interference. One of the fundamental require- 
ments in the elevation of the teaching profession is 
that those responsible for the schools should not toler- 
ate such interference. The relations of older people 
with children, particularly parents with children, are 
so largely dominated by feeling that the trained expert 
fades into oblivion. 

With regard to the home, I would like to point out 
some of the mistakes that parents make. This is one 
of the opportunities when we have a chance to retali- 
ate. A great many parents—and there are a great 
many here this morning, I presume—view the school 
entirely from the standpoint of the taxpayer. They 
are loaded up with figures. One of the gentlemen who 
addressed you mentioned that 40 per cent. of all the 
taxes collected go to pay for the schools. That, in my 
opinion, ladies and gentlemen, is the wrong attitude 
to adopt. Every parent should realize that the school 
is a business in which he has an investment, and that he 
has deposited in the school business his child, and that 
is the greatest business in the world. A great many 
parents send their children to school to get them out 
of the way, or because they are legally compelled to 
send them to school. When the child goes to school 
the parents’ responsibility ends. There the teacher’s 
responsibility begins, and it is by far the greater part 
of the responsibility. It is to the teacher that the 
public must look if there is to be any amelioration 
of the conditions under which we are laboring. 

Charles Lamb asked, ‘‘Why are we never at our 
ease in the presence of a schoolmaster? It is because 
he is not entirely at his ease in ours: He cannot meet 
you on the square, but wants a point given to him 
just like an indifferent whist player. He is so used 
to teaching that he wents to be teaching all the time.’’ 
That was many years ago when he said that. He had 
never been in Canada. There are no teachers like 
that today. There are no teachers today who are im- 
bued with the idea that everything that they say is 
final. There are no teachers like the one described 
in Goldsmith’s ‘‘Deserted Village’’—‘‘a man severe 
and stern to view.’’ Perish the thought! The teacher 
today is a citizen with full privileges. He takes an 
active part in the affairs of the community. He is a 
mixer. . 

Our educational systems must meet new standards 
of efficiency in the future. We have not only inter- 
national competition, but we are training up a body of 
critical citizens whom we shall have to please in the 
future. What is demanded is greater efficiency of 
teachers, and this greater efficiency of teachers de- 
mands greater professionalization. Now, teaching is 
sometimes called a profession, but that is a misnomer. 
Teaching is not yet a profession and never will be as 
long as there is lack of specific training, and the great- 
est drawback is that teaching has an wunrecognized 
economic and social status. 

Before teaching will become a recognized profes- 
sion, equal in the eyes of the people with those of law 
and medicine, there are three principles that will have 
to be understood. There must be higher standards of 
proficiency, and higher economic and social status. 
Lawyers and doctors have the privilege of deciding 
these factors themselves, and why have we got to 
depend on farmers, doctors and lawyers to frame out 
our curriculum for us and hand out our little monthly 
dole month by month? The time is coming when the 
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teachers shall divide these things for themselves. You 
have heard this so often that you do not pay any atten- 
tion to it any more, but it is true notwithstanding. It 
is a sad commentary, that the average salary of teach- 
ers is below that of the skilled mechanic. 

The great crisis in history through which we have 
recently passed has shown the world that not might 
but light is the supreme need of humanity. Now, the 
greatest enlighteners of the world are the school teach- 
ers. Our greatest inspired prophet was despised and 
rejected of men, yet he continued to serve men loyally 
to the end. Now we have no claims to divinity, and 
the time is coming when we are going to cease to 
serve loyally unless our economic and social status is 
raised. We must compel the recognition of our de- 
mands. We can do it. You are the people to do it. 
This is the time to begin. 





SECRETARY’S REPORT OF A.E.A. 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Alberta 
Educational Association met in the Central Methodist 
Church, Calgary, April 22, 23 and 24, and from point 
of members and enthusiasm it was the best Convention 
ever held in Alberta. 

The number of Registration envelopes used was 
1,558. 

The officers of the A.E.A. were particularly for- 
tunate in their choice of a speaker. Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
President of the University of Washington, was the 
principal speaker. He is recognized as one of the 
foremost educationists of North America. 

When one of our speakers failed, the Rotarians 
came to our assistance and gave us the use of Dr. Hurt, 
of Chicago, and for entertainment and real platform 
ability he was the treat of the Convention. 

The weather the first day was all that could be 
desired—real Alberta sunshine—but the second day 
the weather was all that could not be desired. There 
was at least six inches of snow Wednesday morning, 
and cold enough for Labrador. The last day was 
beautiful, and the delegates left with a good feeling 
toward Calgary: 

The officials of the railways were very courteous 
and did all they could to make the transportation 
pleasant. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance had full control 
of the discussion of the New Course of Studies, and 
occupied the whole of the Wednesday morning session. 
The Alliance has for two years been the medium by 
which the opinion of the teachers of Alberta has been 
obtained regarding the New Course of Study, and the 
thanks of the A.E.A. is due the Alliance for the able 
and untiring effort made to accomplish that end. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. Chas. E. 
Peasley, of Medicine Hat, Mr. C. L. Gibbs, Vice-Presi- 
dent, ably filled the chair with credit to himself and 
dignity for the profession. 

Rev. C. A. Sykes, pastor of Central Methodist 
Church, was out of the city. but Rev. Geo. A. Dickson, 
of Knox Church, opened the Convention with prayer: 

The addresses of Dr. Suzzalo were wonderful. A 
careful study of them in a subsequent issue of the 
A.T.A. Magazine ought to be a source of great intel- 
lectual uplift for the teachers of the province. 


The following is the result of the election of 
Officers :— 

Hon. President—Hon. Perrin Baker. 

President—C. L. Gibbs, Edmonton. 

Past President—Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 

Vice-President—W. W. Scott, B.A., Calgary. 


Chairman Secondary Section—Mr. McCrea, Veg- 
reville. 

Chairman Senior P.S. Section—H. L. Humphreys, 
Edmonton. 

Chairman Junior P.S. Section—Miss Morson, Ed- 
monton. 

Chairman Industrial Section—J. Ross, B.A., Cal- 
gary. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. E. Leppard, Calgary. 





TREASURER’S REPORT, 1923-1924 


Total receipts, including cash on hand, $130.04, 
and Government grant, $300.00, amounted to $1,992.89. 

Total expenditure, as read at Convention, amount- 
ed to $1,817.97. 

Balance on hand in Bank of Nova Scotia, $174.92. 

The Treasurer’s Report was audited and found 
correct by R. D. Webb- Commercial High School, Cal- 


gary. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE A.E.A. PASSED AT THE EASTER 
CONVENTION 


1. That the Department of Education be urged to 
have authorized as speedily as possible suitable text- 
books for the use of the pupils in all the subjects dealt 
with in the senior and intermediate grades of the 
Publie School. 

2. That this Convention urge on the Government 
the necessity of establishing in connection with the 
University of Alberta, either as a College of Education 
in close affiliation with it, or a faculty within the 
University, an organization where professional train- 
ing leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
cation could be given, and that in such course due 
recognition be given all professional attainments 
already in possession of those seeking the degree. 

3. That this Convention tender its sincere thanks 
to the officials of these church buildings for turning 
over all the facilities for our use. 

4. That this Convention express its very hearty 
appreciation and thanks to those ladies and gentlemen 
who contributed so ably to its entertainment by musi- 
cal numbers on the occasion of the evening meeting 
of the Convention. 

5. That this Convention tender a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Calgary press for the fair and concrete 
way in which our proceedings have been reported. 

6. That this Convention express to Dr. Suzzalo 
its sincere thanks for his scholarly, inspiring and help- 
ful addresses, so ably delivered and so greatly appre- 
ciated by all who were privileged to hear them. 

7. That this organization hereby express its sin- 
cere thanks to the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the past year for the successful carrying on of 
the year’s business, terminating in the splendid pro- 
gramme of this Convention, and especially to register 
its appreciation of the pleasing, dignified and efficient 
manner in which the affairs of the Association have 
been conducted by the presiding officer, the Vice- 
President of the Association, Mr. C. L. Gibbs. 

8. That this Convention. strongly urge the De- 
partment to abandon the policy of putting examination 
questions on two or more subjects upon the same ex- 
amination paper. 

9. The Industrial Arts Section of the A.E.A., in 
conference, wishes to suggest that there have been 
great opportunities lost through. the lack of correla- 
tion between the subjects of Art and Manual Arts in 
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the upper grades, particularly Grades VII. and VIIL., 
and that this be remedied in the revision of these re- 
spective courses. 

10. The Industrial Arts section of the A.E.A., in 
conference, wishes to suggest the advisability of invit- 


ing, as principal speaker at the next session of the 
Convention, a man prominent in industrial education, 
and respectfully submits the following names as sug- 
gestions: Dr. C. A. Prossar, of Minnesota, and Arthur 
Deane. 








What the A.C.A. is Boing Hor Individuals 





The following summary of ‘‘cases’’ dealt with 
during the past few weeks gives some idea of what 
the Alliance is doing for individual members. This 
does not represent the sum total of our work in ‘‘ad- 
justing grievances.’’ but each of the cases dealt with 
may be styled a typical case. Since teachers are 
averse, as a general rule, to personal publicity, the 
names of the individuals concerned are not given. 

(1) The Government was pressing a _ certain 
teacher to meet his Normal School loan. His Board 
owed him over $190.00. The Alliance approached the 
Department, asking that the teacher be not pressed 
for payment of loan on condition that teacher paid to 
them the proceeds of the debt from the School Board. 
Alliance communicated with the School Board, and, 
after considerable pressure was exerted, the Board paid 
the whole of the debt with the exception of $25.00, 
which is promised in the near future. Teacher had 
been trying to obtain settlement for over six months. 

(2) A young Normal School graduate obtained a 
position last April. He was giving satisfaction. How- 
ever, he journeyed back to his school after the Christ- 
mas vacation and the annual meeting of ratepayers de- 
cided not to reopen school, and teacher was out of a 
position. Board offered teacher $20.00 as compensa- 
tion for expenses in journeying back to school, but 
offered nothing for suspending his contract. Alliance 
wrote the Board and threatened suit for breach of 
agreement. Final result—the Board paid $173.90 to 
the teacher through the Alliance office, being 31 days’ 
pay. 
(3) Another young teacher had difficulty with 
his School Board. It was obvious that personal ani- 
mus was at the root of the whole difficulty. In view 
of the lack of inspector’s report on his work and other 
attendant difficulties, the Alliance did not think it 
advisable to strenuously fight the dismissal. How- 
ever, the Board did not pay the teacher in full; they 
alleged they were justified in withholding a certain 
amount. Alliance does not agree. Board is threatened 
with suit. 

(4) Sundry amounts have been received during 
the month from our solicitors on account of teachers’ 
claims dealt with by them. One of these amounts was 
for $100 collected from the school district by the 
sheriff. 

(5) Another teacher, still awaiting receipt of sal- 
ary which she contends the Board is well able to pay. 
Alliance communicated with the board, who dispute 
two days’ salary. Promised to pay the remainder of 
the debt not in dispute. Alliance recommended the 
teacher not to accept the smaller amount. 

(6) Another teacher of long experience (married, 
with a family) has been owed $319.50 by his School 
Board. A long and involved correspondence between 
the Alliance and the Board. One hundred dollars has 
been paid on account and the remainder is promised 
shortly. 

(7) The secretary-treasurer of a School Board, 
together with his wife, developed a quarrel with the 


teacher. They spread rumors through the district that 
the teacher was unqualified and inefficient. Inspector 
thinks otherwise. Teacher dismissed in consequence. 
Alliance collecting evidence with a view to finding 
whether or not the individuals concerned may be 
charged with malicious libel or slander. 

(8) A teacher, loth to press a School Board in 
difficult financial circumstances, has been forebearing 
for over a year. She now feels that the Board is mak- 
ing no serious effort to meet their obligation to her 
and asks the Alliance to press for payment. Alliance 
has received a promise from the Board to adjust the 
matter without delay. 

(9) A bad ease north of Lamont.. Last May Alli- 
ance defended successfully the teacher. Certain mem- 
bers of the Board and their small coterie of supporters, 
‘‘sore’’ against the teacher—assaulted him. Result, 
police court case for assault, which was successful. 
Board finally dismissed the teacher, one of the grounds 
being that he had prosecuted the chairman and others. 
Board confirmed their decision and closed school dur- 
ing the 30-day period without permission from the De- 
partment. Alliance will sue Board unless they pay 
the amount they are trying to ‘‘swindle’’ from the 
teacher. 

(Query—When will some protection be provided 
for the rural teacher at the merey of people of this 
kind? Security of tenure of position during efficiency 
and good conduct is the only way out of the difficulty. 
The teacher concerned in this case is a returned man, 
which had not a little to do with the animus exerted 
towards him, finally resulting in his dismissal against 
the wishes of the majority of the ratepayers. How is 
it possible to develop Canadian citizenship in the 
schools when a teacher, so doing, is in such danger of 
being ‘‘fired’’ in consequence?) 

(10) A teacher serving on the prescribed form of 
agreement has taught for nine years in an ‘“‘eight 
months’ school.’’ The School Board resolved early in 
the year to close school as usual from December to 
March. Teacher carried out resolution of the Board, 
and newly-elected Board maintains that teacher broke 
her agreement by closing school—a thing the Board 
had gone on record in the minutes as ordering. Board 
ordered teacher to sign a ‘‘term contract.’’ Teacher 
maintains the old agreement is still in force and new 
agreement is unnecessary. Alliance ‘‘sifting’’ the evi- 
dence. This is another of the hundreds of cases every 
year where the teacher is at the mercy of community 
rancours. ‘Teacher is insecure although efficient— 
nine years of splendid inspectors’ reports. But what 
is the use of the inspectors’ reports when local animos- 
ities count for more? 

(11) A teacher near Bassano taught from the 
commencement of the fall term of 1922 to the end of 
June, 1923—a full year’s work. There were less than 
210 days during which the teacher actually taught; 
but the full year’s work was done. Board has ignored 
requests of the Alliance to pay the balance of the full 
year’s salary and is therefore ordering suit to be en- 
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tered on behalf of the teacher. If this case goes to 
court the vexed question will be once and for all set- 
tled as to whether or not a teacher is entitled to a full 
year’s salary if he has done the full year’s work, irre- 
spective of the time during which the agreement was 
actually in force, providing the teacher taught the 
school during every possible day the Board decided 
that school should be open. 








Bunk Reviews 


An Educational Creed: A. E. Marty, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of 
Public Schools, Toronto. The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
Price $1.25. 














Coming at a time when opinion on educational 
questions, even amongst educationists themselves, is 
in a state of flux Dr. Marty’s book offers a sound 
and sane creed for those who want progress in educa- 
tional ideals and practice. The creed consists of nine 
theses, which appear on the front cover page of this 
issue. These are clearly worked out in the several 
chapters of the book. : 

To those of us who had the rare good fortune 
to receive class room instruction from Dr. Marty, her 
book revives our lively appreciation of her keen, 
analytical mind and brilliant teaching. It does much 
more, of course. It breathes a message of hope for 
the great future of education in Canada. 





Our Canada: A Canadian Citizen Primer. George Elmore Rea- 
man. The Ryerson Press. Toronto. Price $1.50. 


This book follows a series of books for teaching 
English to foreigners, by Dr. Reaman, who is Educa- 
tional Director for the Y.M.C.A., Toronto. Its three 
divisions—Canadian History, Canadian Geography, 
and Canadian Civics—serve as a compendium for 
teachers who aim to present the ideals of Canadian 
citizenship in a historical perspective, and in relation 
to the facts of economic geography. 

Now that our new Alberta curriculum stresses 
Citizenship rather than History in our Public School 
grades, this book will aid teachers very considerably 
in the preparation of lesson material. Teachers of 


Grades VII. and VIILI., especially, should find the book 
of much value. 








Camrose Alamni 

















Are you a Camrose Normal graduate, and do you 
feel that our Alumni Association is not keeping mem- 
bers in touch with one another as it should? At the 
Easter Re-union in Calgary it was decided to choose 
class representatives to whom personal items could be 
forwarded, to be published in the A.T.A. Magazine 
from month to month. The Executive of the Associa- 
tions for the three Normal Schools hopes to circularize 
the members during the year with regard to Alumni 
activities. There is money in hand which may be used 
for this purpose. The Associations will form nuclei 
for organization into groups, for competitive sports at 
Summer School. Members will be notified of a Christ- 
mas Reunion at Camrose Normal, and of place and date 
for a meeting at Convention time to appoint introduc- 
tion and membership committees. Forty teachers gave 
name, address and year, and paid their membership fee 
of 50 cents at Easter. Will:you renew and show a 
fraternal spirit? If you graduated outside the prov- 
ince, you are welcome to affiliate. Charlie Linn, Box 
564, Lethbridge, is Secretary, and Alex. Stockwell, Box 
154, Stony Plain, President. 

We print below a list of the class representatives. 
Keep them informed of the doings of yourself and 
friends. They must forward items to the magazine be- 
fore the 20th of each month, in order to have them 
published in the next number. 


CAMROSE CLASS REPRESENTATIVES 


Previous to Spring, 1918—D. G: MacLaren, Brant. 
Fall Term, 1918—E. M. Smith, 909 2nd Ave. N.W., 
Calgary. 

Spring Term, 1919—Phyllis M. Calvert, Chipman. 
Term 1910-20—Thos. Tharaldson, Hussar. 
Term 1920-21—V. Ott, Erskine. 
Term 1921-22—A. R. T. Harrigin, Bow Island. 
Term 1922-23—J. A. McKay, Pine Lake. 

CHAS. H. LINN, Sec.-Treas. 


ALEX. STOCKWELL, Pres. 








Che Canadian Cearhers’ Convention City 


SOMETHING ABOUT VICTORIA AND HER ISLAND KINGDOM 
Harry Charlesworth, Secretary, Canadian Teachers’ Federation 





When Captain George Vancouver of the British 
Navy—one of the first white men to see Vancouver 
Island—furled his ship’s sails and anchored off the 
site of the present city of Victoria, he wrote the fol- 
lowing words in his diary :— 

‘‘To describe the beauties of the region will, on 
some future occasion, be a very grateful task to the 
pen of a skillful panegyrist. The serenity of the cli- 
mate, and innumerable pleasing landscapes, and the 
abundant fertility that unassisted Nature puts forth, 
require only to be nourished by the industry of man, 
with villages, cottages and other buildings to render 
it the most lovely country that can be imagined.”’ 

This entry was made in 1792. Has the prophecy 
been fulfilled? Of course, any one of the 60,000 in- 
habitants of Victoria might be looked upon as a biased 
witness when speaking of the beauties and attractions 
of Victoria and her Island Kingdom, so I will produce 


written evidence from other sources: 

In 1901, their Majesties the present King and 
Queen of England, in speaking of Victoria, said: ‘‘It 
is the most beautiful city we have seen in our trip 
around the world.”’ 

The Marquis of Lorne, in his famous book, ‘‘Can- 
adian Pictures,’’ writes: ‘‘It is fitting that we should 
keep to the last what is most delicious, for that beau- 
tiful country, with a climate resembling that of the 
south coast of England, possesses attractions which 
will make it the favorite place of residence of Can- 
ada’’; while Lord Strathcona remarked, ‘‘Victoria is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the world; I cannot 
conceive of a more desirable place of residence.’’ 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, that artist in words, de- 
scribes Victoria in the following way: ‘‘To realize 
Victoria, you must take all that the eye admires most 
in Bournemouth, Torquay, the Isle of Wight, the 
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New Spring Suits, 
Coats, Dresses 


and Millinery 
Have Just Arrived 





OUR MOTTO: 


Quality Garments at Moderate 
Prices 


Forbes-Taylor Co. 


10514-18 Jasper Avenue 





rscoTo MSDERMID S 


PHOTO STUDI 


EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALFBLOCK NORTH OF JASPER 
PHONE 5444 ano MAKE ANAPPOINTMENT 











EMPIRE CLEANING & 
DYEING CO., LTD., 


234-36 12th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta 
M3940 M6236 


Out-of-town orders solicited. 


Price list upon request. 











EDMONTON 
FLOWER SHOP 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Quality Flowers 
Artistic Arrangement 











Harper's 
Gallerivz 


703 2nd Street West 

‘Calgary 
—SCHOOL PICTURES 
—MEZZOTINTS 
—ETCHINGS 
—WATERCOLORS 





Will You 


When making purchases from our 
advertisers, mention the fact 
that you saw their advertise- 
ment in the A.7.A. Magazine. 
Let it be your introduction— 
it will help you, help your 
magazine, and please the ad- 


vertiser. 
THANK YOU 





The Edmonton 
Drafting and 
Supply Co., 
Limited 

10210 a an ang Block 





Artists’ Supplies 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
Reeves—Boxes School Water Colors 
Terrachrome Crayons 
Pastels, Etc. 
China Painting Materi 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 




















Che Srhonl 


Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, ag roe 
educational journal, p teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 


Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 








VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors in Central and Northern 
Alberta for 

Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Ine., As- 
sociated Mortgage Investors, Inc., 
Londo n and Western Trusts Co., 
Limited, Sterling Trusts Corpora- 
tion, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Limited. ete. 











10153 103rd Street 
Phone 1711 Edmonton, Alta, 


R. M. NICHOL 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed 











WESTMINSTER RESIDENCE 


offers comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates while attend- 
ing the Summer School. It is located on the car line and close to the 
C.P.R. Station, Strathcona. Twenty minutes’ walk to the University. 


Communicate with 


REV. M. H. WILSON 
10302 Whyte Avenue, Edmonton 


or apply in person. 








MY VALET COMPANY 


MERCHANT TAILORS 





DYE WORKS DRY CLEANING 
PRESSING ALTERING, ETC. 
Our Service covers the Cleaning, 
Dyeing and Repairing of Everything. 
Mail Orders given special attention. 


10718 Jasper Ave. Edmonton. 
Phone 1891 
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Happy Valley at Hong Kong, the Doon, Sorrento and 
Camps Bay; add reminiscences of the Thousand Is- 
lands, and arrange the whole round the Bay of Naples, 
with some Himalayas for the background.”’ 

But maybe, after all, the best description is from 
the pen of an ordinary citizen, Mr. H. C. Osborn, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, who says: ‘‘It would be difficult, 
indeed, to compress into a few words the many summer 
charms of Victoria—its most romantic historic back- 
ground—wonderful seaside location—the movements 
of shipping and sailings to and from the Orient and 
Australia, with the interesting people one sees in con- 
sequence—the beautiful homes and gardens—the won- 
derful atmosphere and temperature, and the leisurely 
life; all of which and much more unite to make life 
there a joy. We have been annual visitors since 1915, 
and have been more and more enchanted every time.’’ 

Victoria is situated at the southern end of Van. 
couver Island—just two or three hours’ sail from the 
mainland ports of Anacortes, Bellingham, Port An- 
geles Seattle or Vancouver. First-class steamers and 
motor-car ferries ply to and fro three or four times 
a day, and as the trip is through practically landlocked 
waters, past a thousand and one verdure-clad islands, 
the joy of your visit to this ‘‘enchanted island of the 
West’’ begins, even if you are a poor sailor, immedi- 
ately the steamer starts from the mainland. 

You step into a new world, or rather an old one, 
immediately you set foot on the Island soil. The ma- 
jestic Legislative Buildings are before you at a stone’s 
throw from the very edge of the sea. Here is to be 
found the wonderful Government Museum, with its 
still more wonderful collection of historic and nautical 
charts and logs and deeds drawn up and executed by 
the discoverers of this wonderful island, which again 
and again they named the El Dorado of the great 
West. Just to brouse, in a bibliographical sense, am- 
ong these old charts and documents seems to create 
the fitting atmosphere in which to see the real charms 
of Victoria and her Island Kingdom. 

From the gallery on the massive legislative dome 
we may see the city of Victoria. lying spread out at 
our very feet. On the west are the Sooke Hills, be- 
tween us and the open Pacific; to the south and east, 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca and the Gulf of Georgia, 
with the great docks banked up on the horizon by the 
snowelad Olympics; the whole crowned by that glori- 
ous mounta in monarch, Mount Baker; while the city 
straggles out on the north and northwest into trim 
farmscapes and hamlets, these again giving place to 
wild forests and timber-covered hills. 

Of course, the winding hedge-guarded roads and 
streets will catch your eye, and you will want to get 
Gown to earth so as to be able to go and explore and 
discover new charms and beauties in the beautiful 
residential districts of James Bay, Fairfield, Oak Bay 
and Cadboro Bay; and then, naturally, on out into the 
Saanich Peninsula, with its farms and country homes, 
tiny bays and sandy beaches, luscious strawberry gar- 
dens and Old World orchards, with trees that grow 
real apples and pears and plums. 

The world-famous Sunken Gardens of Mr. But- 
chart are yearly visited by thousands of tourists, who 
are entranced by their beauty. Ten years ago, what 
is now a spot as lovely as an Arabian Night’s dream, 
was as desolate and uninviting a place as could be 
found within the limits of the whole island. But 
man’s ingenuity, aided and abetted by Nature, suc- 
ceeded in making a paradise of the desert. For the 
raison d’étre of Butchart’s Gardens is a large cement 
factory, and hundreds of tons of material for the works 


had been carried away, and had left a great, gaunt 
excavation. To this yawning chasm were brought 
countless loads of rich, black loam. An artificial lake 
was made, trees were planted, lawns laid out, shrubs 
of all kinds were distributed, and clambering vines and 
rock plants set in place. Within two years this mir- 
acle was accomplished, and each succeeding year finds 
the place more gorgeous with bloom. 

Not in all of America, including the wonderful 
gardens of Southern California, are there any more 
beautiful and diversified gardens than these. They 
feature, besides the great sunken gardens, with their 
blossom-covered walls, a hundred feet high, and the 
lake, into which many waterfalls fling their silver 
argosy ; stretches of velvet lawns, bordered with flow- 
ers of every description; and a Japanese or fairy gar- 
den, in which miniature trees and shrubs predominate, 
with tiny, tinkling waterfalls and wee rustic bridges 
and summer-houses and maindenhair fern and lily of 
the valley. One visit is not enough to this enchanting 
place—it invites one again and again. Although these 
gardens are, of course, private property, yet such is the 
magnificent community spirit of Mr. and Mrs. But- 
chart, that their gardens are always open to the public, 
who are made most cordially welcome. 

At Esquimalt one may see the remains of the once 
famous Naval Station and the new Government dry- 
dock, now in the making and capable of floating the 
world. 

Victoria is well supplied with educational institu- 
tions. It has Victoria College, affiliated with the B.C. 
University, a Provincial Normal School, a modern High 
School with accommodation for over 1,000 students, 
and numerous elementary schools. It is also provided 
with many excellent private schools. 

Of great interest to educationists is the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, situated on Little Saanich 
Mountain, a few miles north of Victoria, and reached 
by a delightful drive over paved roads, cars being able 
to drive to the top of the mountain. The director of 
the observatory, Dr. J. S. Plaskett, F.R.S., is one of 
the foremost scientists of the present day. The largest 
telescope in the Dominion, and the second largest in 
the world, is in operation here. This telescope is of 
the reflecting type, with a large concave mirror 73 
inches in diameter, 12 inches thick, weighing about 
4,250 lbs., with the upper reflecting surface polished 
to an accuracy of one four hundred thousandth of an 
inch, and brightly silvered. This mirror is flexibly 
supported at the bottom of a tube 32 feet long and 
over 7 feet in diameter, which weighs 15 tons. The 
tube, notwithstanding its great weight, can be moved 
and pointed accurately and quickly to any part of the 
sky by electrical motors. It is pivoted on two shafts 
perpendicular to each other, the principal one being 
adjusted parallel to the axis of the earth, to enable 
the motion of the stars to be accurately and automati- 
cally followed. The total weight of the moving parts 
is about 45 tons, yet so beautifully is the mechanism 
constructed that it can be readily moved by hand if 
desired. It is contained in a special steel, double- 
walled circular building, 66 feet in diameter, 75 feet 
high, with a revolving hemispherical dome to enable 
any part of the sky to be observed. The contract price 
of telescope and spectroscope was about $97,000, and 
the cost of the dome and building about $70,000. The 
instrument is much larger than the telescope of any 
other national observatory, and in perfection of me- 
chanical and optical design, and in accuracy and con- 
venience of operation, is unexcelled in the world. The 
work with this telescope is astronomical research of 
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the most advanced type, and it has already made not- 
able contributions to astronomical knowledge. 

Many beautiful drives may be chosen by visitors 
to Victoria, but those most favourably known are the 
fifty-mile Marine Drive, with its ever changing pan- 
orama, and the famous Malahat and up-island Drive. 
Towering rocks rise to guard the Goldstream and to 
make a portal to Malahat Drive. The drive is a sinu- 
ous climb through a rock garden set on beetling cliffs. 
Below is the island-dotted Gulf of Georgia, blue sea, 
brown shores, green woods, and in the far beyond, 
eternally snow-capped mountains. At the summit of 
the Malahat, 1,200 feet above the sea, the eye is given 
a panoramic view over islands and sea and hills, away 
to the dim distance where Mount Bawer rises dream- 
like on the very horizon itself. 

Gliding down into Cowichan Bay, hillside homes 
change into Old World farms, rich with years of til- 
lage, while the firs of the hills give way to the maple 
groves of the valley. ° 

Indians hunted and led their wild lives here in 
the bygone days. Surely romance itself could not have 
called up more alluring place names—Cowichan, 
Tzhouhalem, Quamichan, Chemainus, and Nanoose— 
names famous in these parts before the white man 
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ersality 


For 80 years Pitman 
Shorthand has been used for 
practically all the shorthand 
work of the British Empire. 


A numeration made in 
1894 showed that 95 per 
cent. of British newspaper 
reporters used the Pitman 
System. Today the figures 
may be safely set at 99 per 
cent. 


If universal use is indica- 
tive to worth, Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand is supreme. 
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came, before America was. 

And so on through settlements hewn from the FT 
forest by the early settlers from Scotland, on through 
great. avenues of trees that rise like pillars in some Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 

Old World cathedral or Egyptian temple, but in this , 
case seeming to support the turquoise sky as roof. 70 Bond St., Toronto 

Victoria and Vancouver Island satisfy every desire Agents: 
of the holiday-maker. Fishing, hunting, mountain- Commercial Text Book Co., and Copp Clark., Co., Ltd. 
climbing, camping, recreations of all kind, with mag- 
nificent golf courses, are all available. 


VICTORIA 


is the Convention City of The 






































Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
THIS SUMMER. 


VICTORIA 


is the holiday resort of thou- 





sands of Canadian Teachers 
EVERY SUMMER. 


Sea, Sunshine, Ocean Breezes, Pine Forests, 
Lakes, Rivers and Shady Beaches. 


Taformantion from: 
THE VICTORIA & ISLAND PUBLICITY 
BUREAU, 


George I. Warren, Commissioner, 
Department A., 
Belmont House, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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More Education For Educators 


EDITH PATTERSON. 








Readers of the A.T.A. Magazine would surely read 
with more than ordinary interest Mr. Todd’s article, 
‘*Education in Education,’’ in the February issue. 
Public school teachers, both city and rural, should be 
specially interested and encouraged by the suggestion 
it contains. 


Though no one ever has the temerity to state, pub- 
licly at least, that the task of the public school teacher 
is less important or difficult, yet the more extended 
preparation that is required, and the greater compen- 
sation offered to the high school teacher are actions 
that speak louder than words—or silence. It must, 
however, be very evident to anyone who gives the 
matter the slightest consideration, that this actual un- 
derrating of the public school teacher is a matter of 
custom and tradition, and at the present time is nei- 
ther good logic nor good morals. Though the subject 
matter taught in the public schools is less advanced, 
the subjects to be covered, and the natural intelligence 
of the pupils, are more varied, so that more skill is 
required in presentation. To lay the foundation for 
the future education of every child, in every subject 
of the curriculum, and io be answerable for the entire 
schooling of at least eight per cent. of these children. 
are heavy responsibilities, but constitute only a part of 
the work of the public school teachers. The physical 
nature of the pupils must be considered and safeguar- 
ded, the emotional life understood, and sentiments 
created for all those things which are pure and true 
and of good report. So that the development of the 
mental, physical and emotional life may not be one- 
sided and individualistic, the consciousness of social 
relationships and interdependence must be awakened, 
and habits of thought and action established that may 
result in honest citizenship. In these various functions 
of the public school are duties of a very serious nature, 
and to meet them effectively there cannot be too wide 
an education or training of an appropriate sort. The 
Normal Schools of this province are doing all that is 
humanly possible, in the time at their disposal, but 
preparation for teaching should cover years, not 
months. 

A Bachelor of Arts course evidently meets the 
needs of high school teachers, who are also eligible for 
post-graduate courses in education. The public school 
teachers, we claim, are not being treated fairly. They 
must assume weighty responsibilities without the bene- 
fit of a university course, specially adapted to help 
them in the daily tasks of their chosen profession. The 
disciplinary value of many subjects given in the regu- 
lar arts course has been discarded and ean no longer 
be urged as a reason why public school teachers should 
spend time upon them. What is needed is a four 
years’ course, which would give just as liberal and as 
thorough an education as a Bachelor of Arts course, 
but which would develop more efficient public school 
teachers. 

The organization by the University of Alberta of 
such a course, leading to a degree, and open to the 
qualified teachers of the province. with opportunities 
for specialization such as Mr. Todd suggests, would 
be a genuine recognition, not only of the importance 
and dignity of teaching, but of the equal importance 
and dignity of every branch of education. As a matter 


of fact, the general public, including, we must admit, 
not a few teachers, both public and high, will never 
realize the true value and dignity of the public school 
teacher’s work until such recognition is given by the 
university. Furthermore, inexperienced teachers will 
continue to enter the profession with but a vague 
knowledge of the responsibilities and problems con- 
fronting them, and with little idea of the increased 
power for usefulness and joy in the work that would 
follow a more complete professional training. Un- 
questionably, all teachers learn more or less by experi- 
ence, but the pupils practised upon are often those who 
have very few educational opportunities. The attend- 
ance at Summer School of so many teachers, who year 
after year give up their vacations that they may delve 
deeper into the mysteries of education, their interest 
in grade meetings, evening classes and institutes, all 
go to show that sooner or later conscientious teachers 
realize the magnitude of their tagk and the inadequacy 
of the preparation. 

The Summer School of Alberta has been of ines- 
timable value to the teachers of this province, and the 
fact that teachers have chosen its courses in order to 
improve their teaching abilities, rather than those 
which would lead to a degree with the prestige it af- 
fords, but which would not be of any particular assisi- 
ance in the every-day tasks of the class room, speaks 
well for their professional zeal. But human nature 
being constituted as it is, a much larger number would 
attend Summer School if its courses were credited to 
a degree, for a degree would be a definite goal towards 
which to work, and tangible evidence to ratepayers 
of a large amount of knowledge and skill available 
for their children. Summer School students could 
complete their courses in university, and in course of 
time it would result in a university graduate or stu- 
dent giving instruction in every school of Alberta; ir 
other words, it would be bringing the university to 
the door of every child. 

There are very few teachers who can afford to go 
outside the province to obtain such an education, and 
still fewer who can manage it and return to the salary 
of a publie school teacher. Consequently this educa- 
tion is lost to classes who have much need of it. Such 
education can never become general in this province 
until the university takes it in hand. Furthermore, 
colleges of education elsewhere cannot be expected to 
deal with the specific problems of teaching that exist 
in Alberta. 

Apart altogether from the monetary benefits 
which would eventually result from the raising of the 
status of the teacher in this way, there would be de- 
veloped, because of the satisfaction afforded by pre- 
paration proportionate to the task, and because of the 
recognition by others of the value and dignity of the 
teacher’s work, a stable and more contented body of 
educational workers. In the meantime, while the De- 
partment of Education and the University of Alberta 
defer action, teaching in this province remains a step- 
ping-stone for those who are entering professions 
which are considered worthy of a university degree; 
and if teaching is a stepping-stone, what are the 
pupils? At any rate, they are the chief losers. 





Unconscious humor is a brand all its own. In a 
Nevada town the other day a teacher asked: ‘‘ What is 
an oyster?’’ Sixteen young minds worked on the 
problem, but Willie beat them to it, announcing his 
definition triumphantly: ‘‘An oyster is a fish built 
like a nut.’’ 
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Oxford Texts for Alberta Requirements 1924-25 








GRADE IX. 

TENNYSON: ENOCH ARDEN. 
Edited by H. Marwick. Introduction 14 
pages. Notes 6 pages 
HAWTHORNE:WONDER BOOK 


GRADE X. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. 

Edited with brief notes, questions and glos- 
sary by A. E. Roberts. Colored frontispieces 
Edited with an introduction (24 pages) and 
notes (52 pages) by Clark & Wright. The 
MRP OC BENNIN 525s aco cs ccna csi dccvcedacen 
Plain text 

SCOTT: LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited with an introduction (22 pages) and 
notes (70 pages) by W. Minto. ‘‘There are 
no better editions than those of Mr. Minto”’ 
Plain text 


DICKENS: A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
With an introduction by Mr. F. 8. Boas and 
16 illustrations by ‘‘Phiz.’’ World’s Classics 
SCOTT: THE TALISMAN. 
With an introduction, notes and glossary by 


C. B. Wheeler. 19 illustrations .-...........—.... 
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MOWAT: A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT 
EE Sena: Ort eo ee ene a 


LABICHE: LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. 
With notes and vocabulary 


GRADE XI. 
SHAKESPEARE: JULIUS CAESAR. 
Edited with brief notes, questions and glos- 
sary by A. E. Roberts. Colored frontispiece 
Edited with an introduction (12 pages) and 
notes (10 pages) by G. 8. Gordon, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Oxford 
Edited with an introduction (48 pages) and 
notes (123 pages) by W. Aldis Wright ..... = 
Plain text 


TENNYSON: THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 
With an introduction, and rotes by C. B. 
Wheeler. This edition contains ‘‘The 
Coming of Arthur,’’ which it is advised stu- 
dents should read before sihitteliiea “«The 
Passing of Arthur’’ 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY, with Palgrave’s 
notes 
Edited with an introduction and notes by C. 
Nc ase ca aaa dons ss Sets 
Notes only, by C. B. Wheeler 
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MACAULAY: ESSAY ON CLIVE. 
Edited with an introduction (6 pages) and 
notes (20 pages) by V. A. Smith; 2 Maps .... 
go ae ae 


GOLDSMITH: THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Edited with an intreduction (16 pages) and 
notes (16 pages) by J. L. Stein -.....—.......... 
World’s Classics edition, with an introduc- 
I alice Asia della carchinntioaisdiiieadundeneiicounpen 


THACKERAY : HENRY ESMOND. 
Edited by T. C. and W. Snow, with an intro- 
duction by G. Saintsbury (32 pages) and 
A ies cts teerhetssdaidinecindloninen 
World’s Classics edition, with an introduc- 
dah necindiptiniacdibtcnnginisneschdlnities 

GOLDSMITH: THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Edited with an introduction (16 pages) and 
notes (8 pages) by G. G. Whiskard ................ 
Plain text (with the Traveller) 

LABICHE: LA POUDRE AUX YEUX. 
(See above) . 


GRADE XII. 


SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. 
Edited with brief notes, questions, and glos- 
sary by A. E. Roberts. Colored frontispiece 
Edited with an introduction (8 pages) and 
notes (31 pages) by Professor G. 8. Gordon 
Edited with an introduction (44 pages) and 
notes (105 pages) by W. G. Clark and W. 
A. Wright 


MILTON: MINOR POEMS. 
Edited by Professor O. Elton. with an intro- 
duction and notes 
Plain text 


RUSKIN: CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 

(With Time and Tide). World’s Clawsies .... 
CARLYLE: ESSAY ON BURNS. Plain text 
SHAKESPEARE: THE TEMPEST. 

Edited with brief notes, questions and glos- 

sary by A. E. Roberts. Colored frontispiece 

Edited with an introduction (26 pages) and 

notes (20 pages) by Professor G. S. Gordon 

Edited with an introduction (20 pages) and 

notes (97 pages) by W. Aldiz Wright ............ 


LYTTON : HAROLD. 
World’s Classies edition, with an introduc- 
tion (24 pages) and six illustrations -............. 
GASKELL: CRANFORD. 


With an introduction (16 pages) by C. K. 
Shorter and notes (36 pages) by E. Limonzirt 
World’s Classics edition, with introduction 
MRS GY Te OR eee eee penne ae iS 
MARRIOTT: ENGLISH POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


If your bookseller cannot supply, write direct to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Toronto, Canada 
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Che Future of the Greek 


W. D. WOODHEAD, M.A., Ph.D., Chairman of the 
Classical Department, McGill University. 
Address delivered before the Montreal Classical Club. 

















It is a very pleasant experience tc see so many peo- 
ple gathered together this evening in living protest 
against the view that the study of the Classics is dead ; 
and I am only sorry that we have not among us the 
author and father of this festal assembly. 

Dean Laing recognized the importance of co-gpera- 
tion between schools and university in stimulating and 
maintaining an interest in the Classical languages; and 
the wisdom which prompted him to establish the Clas- 
sical Club has proved amply justified. He was never 
the man to be satisfied with administering the last 
sad rites to the so-called dead languages; his aim in 
founding this society was to prove that these languages 
are anything but dead. Dr. Laing regarded himself 
as a physician rather than an undertaker; and judging 
by the program of songs that lies before us, we our- 
selves are likely to prove anything but undertaker’s 
mutes. 

And yet it is no good pretending that the situation 
is not a serious one, and one that calls for very serious 
thought. It is merely flippant to suggest that if the 
Classical languages are dead it is their teachers who 
have killed them; for the decline is no isolated phe- 
nomenon. In the gradual process which is turning the 
university into a combined vocational and business col- 
lege, Classies, like all cultural subjects, were fore- 
doomed to suffer. It is not only in the Classical lan- 
guages that the standard has fallen; the same is true 
of nearly all subjects which do not possess a practical, 
a purely utilitarian value. It is, I suppose, one of the 
tragedies of democracy in education that the aristo- 
cratic subjects must go to the wall. When once we ac- 
cept the axiom that all citizens are equally educable, 
the fundamental fallacy of democratic education, we 
must adapt our course to suit the minds of the weak- 
est students, we must sacrifice the sheep to the goats. 
What has happened at McGill has happened at the 
University of Toronto, though the situati n there is 
not perhaps quite as bad as it is in Montreal; for it is 
still possible in a few of the schools to obtain Greek 
during the regular school hours, whereas here, I under- 
stand, except at Loyola, Greek can hardly be obtained 
except outside school hours. But in general through- 
out the length and breadth of the continent there is 
the same story to tell. Students who would display 
the greatest resourcefulness and courage in a tight 
corner, if lost for instance in the bush, turn pale before 
a simple piece of Latin sight translation. Intellectual 
cowardice is rampant; university education is regarded 
as a necessary evil, the inevitable preliminary to secure 
two more or less useful letters after one’s name; and 
efficiency, the gospel of the continent, can only sug- 
gest that the best way to secure these letters is to elect 
courses which involve a minimum of effort—and con- 
sequently a minimum of profit. After all we may con- 
sole ourselves that with our two or three Greek stu- 
dents we are far better off than those unfortunate pro- 
fessors, the simplicity of whose subjects naturally at- 
tracts the drones of a whole province. The idle and 
intellectually unambitious student rightly decides that 
a study of the Latin irregular verbs is incompatible 
with comfort, and he acts accordingly. 

This process of elimination of the unfit, then, acts 
almost automatically, and we may congratulate our- 


selves that it is so. But our interest is to attract to. 


the study of Greek and Latin the brighter and more 
hopeful students, on whose work the intellectual de- 
velopment of Canada ultimately depends. And none 
of us are unaware of how difficult a problem it is 
which faces us. 

Ideas about education and culture are so strangely 
crude at the present day. A single instance will suf- 
fice to prove this. A movement was inaugurated re- 
cently in Canada for the purpose of ‘‘boosting’’ Cana- 
dian literature. The movement took shape and devel- 
oped, and before we knew where we were, we found 
ourselves watching a struggle between two contending 
fores, those who maintained that we should buy a book 
because it was good, and those who maintained that 
we should buy a book because it was Canadian. Liter- 
ature thus proved itself in the eyes of certain folk to 
be an article like soap or canned vegetables, an article 
which, for patriotic motives, should be purchased pre- 
ferably in the home market. ‘‘Made in Canada’’ was 
to be the sole ticket of recommendation. That such 
ideas should meet with any approval or even any re- 
cognition among people endowed with a certain meas- 
ure of common sense serves to prove how hopelessly 
confused and warped is the public sense of values. I 
have chosen this one instance among many, because it 
gives some indication of the difficulty of the struggle 
that lies before us. Public opinion today, at any rate 
in matters of culture, tends to be intolerant of tradi- 
tion; a mistaken bias of patriotism leads people to as- 
sert that we are a young people dwelling in a new 
country and that it is our duty to carve out our own 
traditions. The civilization of Europe and the old 
world is regarded by such critics as something effete 
and out-worn. They are like the splendid spoilt 
youth in Homer who asserted that ‘‘we are much bet- 
ter than our fathers.’’ They proclaim themselves 
ready to start forth on the voyage of life beholden to 
nothing but their own efforts, oblivious of the fact 
that to discard chart and compass at the beginning of 
the voyage is but to invite disaster. 

Now all of us who are gathered in this room are 
convinced that we are in possession of a very valuable 
chart and compass. We have travelled beyond the po- 
sition of Goldsmith’s university president who earned 
ten thousand florins a year without Greek, and as he 
didn’t know any Greek refused to believe there was 
any good in it. But if there is one thing harder to 
combat than the complacent prejudice of the ignorant 
man, it is the epigramfatic banalities of the modern 
sciolist. Mr. H. G. Wells, who is innocent of Greek, 
pretends to hit off Plato by describing him as a ‘‘fas- 
einating journalist artist’?! Such is the patronizing 
condescension with which the great sophist of the 
twentieth century greets the great philosopher of the 
fourth century B.C. One remembers with a savage 
glee how the late Lord Sherbrooke’s biting tongue dis- 
posed of a piece of similar impertinence. A young 
man once informed him that he had a great contempt 
for Aristotle. ‘‘But not the contempt which familiar- 
ity breeds, I suspect,’’ replied his lordship. The oppon- 
ent of the type of Mr. Wells, the uncompromising 
apostle of modernism, is harder to meet and convince 
than the average man in the street. Have we not the 
experience of Socrates to warn us of the risks which 
may be incurred by revealing the ignorance of those 
who think they know what they don’t? 

It is these able but narrow modernists who seem 
to have captured the ear of the public, men like Sir 
Harry Johnston, who does not scruple to assert that 
everything of value that Greece has contributed to 
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Hike Through the Rockies 
from Bungalow Camps 


There’s a trail winding up a rugged mountain side, through fragrant forest 
—a trail skirting lakes that mirror snow capped sentinels. Here morning 
mists that drape mountain peaks are lifted by the bright sun. Here is the 
song of wind in the trees, and murmur of waterfalls. Here nature exhibits 
her masterpiece—the Canadian Pacific Rockies, aloof, majestic, ageless. 


New Camps—New Heights to Conquer 







Ride through this glorious moun- 
tain scenery this year from the 
Canadian Pacific BungalowCamps. 
They are set wherever the site com- 
mandsa view. Yetavacation atthese 
camps actually costs less than a hol- 
iday at an ordinary summer hotel. 
Each camp is composed of rustic 
bungalows grouped around a cen- 


tral club house where you can 
dine, dance, or indulge in social 
recreation. The bungalows are 
comfortably furnished and the 
meals excellent. Do you want to 
ride, hike, swim, fish, take pictures 
or paint them? Or do you just 
want to spend a vacation close to 
nature? These bungalow camps 
will satisfy your every wish. 


For full particulars consult any Canadian Pacific Agent. 
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the world could be learned in six hours. Such is the 
challenge which the author of ‘‘The Gay Dombeys’’ 
can fling at Greek culture; and the pity of it is that a 
man of such undoubted ability has hitherto been un- 
able to spare six hours in which to learn that his state- 
ment needs some modification. In the educational 
world we meet opponents of the same type, men who 
are too absorbed in their own chosen field to be will- 
ing to allow that our field too has its value. It was a 
man of this latter type whom I once heard in Chicago 
attacking the study of the Classics, from what was to 
me an altogether novel point of view. Nothing, he 
urged, could be more unfortunate for our youth than 
the study of Greek and Latin, for their very first ex- 
cursions into Caesar bring them into contact with the 
sex problems which must inevitably result from the 
study of the gender of Latin nouns! 

But I have said enough about the darker side of the 
picture ; and now it would be as well to consider for a 
few moments whether there are any evidences of re- 
action in our favor. We should undoubtedly be guilty 
of a most unwarrantable optimism if we allowed our- 
selves to believe that any national changes for the bet- 
ter are likely to take place in the next few years; but 
there are occasional signs which indicate that the pen- 
dulum has swung its full stroke and that we may look 
forward to some improvement in the situation—in the 
next generation. The educational authorities in 
France, for instance, after experimenting for twenty 
years with a system of options between science, mod- 
ern languages, Greek and Latin, have come to the con- 
clusion that nothing can take the place of the Classical 
languages; and the study of Latin and Greek is now 
compulsory in the Lycees for all who are proceeding 
to the Baccalaureat degree. Moreover, the education- 
alists in Great Britain and the United States of Am- 
erica are now awake to the seriousness of the situation, 
and the results of their efforts are visible not only in 
the Report of the Commission on Classical Education 
in England and the Princeton Report, but also in the 
books which have been appearing in the last two years 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of you must be 
already familiar with such books as ‘‘The Legacy of 
Greece,’’ ‘‘The Pageant of Greece,’’ and ‘‘The Legacy 
of Rome,’’ published by the Oxford University Press; 
and a series of useful little volumes is now being pub- 
lished in Boston under the title of ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome,’’ the authors being, in most cases, represen- 
tative English and American authorities in the subject 
which they handle. The most hopeful aspect of this 
new method of defending the Classics is that its advo- 
cates seem to have given up the rather foolish, and 
certainly fruitless practice of supporting Greek and 
Latin by attacking all other disciplines. We may call 
the devotees of Applied Science ‘‘plumbers’’; we may 
even in the privacy of our own hearts be sure that they 
are plumbers; but the ‘‘argumentum ad hominem,”’ as 
the Greeks themselves teach us, will never further our 
cause with logical men. The new method is undoubt- 
edly the best, and it is the method which we ourselves 
must adopt in our efforts to win for our subject the 
recognition and appreciation which is its due. From 
the Greeks themselves once more we may learn the 
value of temperance, a word which is so singularly 
misused on this continent today. We must be content 
to claim for our studies exactly what the facts justify 
and no more; and surely this is enough. It is not pri- 
marily because Greek is an excellent intellectual dis- 
cipline for the young that we must recommend it; nor 
is it because our own language, especially to doctors 
and men of science, becomes so much more easily intel- 


ligible after a study of Greek. The real reason for our 
enthusiasm is the spiritual advantage of a first-hand 
acquaintance with the literature and thought of a very 
great people. And you will all agree that however 
valuable translations may be, however indispensable 
to those who have not the opportunity of reading the 
original, they cannot take the place of that original. 
Take, for instance, that supreme lyric poet of Greece, 
one of the greatest lyric poets in the world, Pindar, 
and remember what is said of him by Abraham Cow- 
ley, a devoted admirer: ‘‘If a man should undertake 
to translate Pindar word for word, it would be thought 
that one madman had translated another.’’ There 
could not be a truer judgment; Pindar in English 
would be worse ‘than Shakespeare in French, and that 
is saying a great deal. Greek literature, and especially 
Greek poetry, loses everything in the translation. The 
apologist for Greek then will insist on the necessity of 
studying Greek itself, not the attenuated dilutions of 
a translation. Indeed, we may say of the study of 
Greek and Latin literature what every real student 
will agree is true of every subject, that first-hand 
knowledge is of paramount importance. 


How then are we going to bring home the necessity — 


of Classical study to a great and indifferent popula- 
tion? In the first place, by a process of ‘‘damnable 
iteration.’’ We must follow the policy of that unpleas- 
ant and uncompromising old Roman, Cato, whose per- 
petual refrain, ‘‘Carthage must be destroyed,’’ finally 
achieved its effect. We must be instant in season and 
out of season. We must point out to all scoffers and 
doubters that there was never a time when humanistic 
study was more needed or could achieve more perman- 
ent good. Materialism is the gospel of this continent, 
and the things of true spiritual value are neglected in 
the universal rush to secure the luxuries and comforts 
of life. And yet it is only for a limited number of 
hours in a day that a man is a banker, a lawyer, a bus- 
iness man, while for twenty-four hours he is, or should 
be, a man, a thinking being, and a citizen. The world 
at large should accept the judgment of a Milton, a 
Wordsworth, a Tennyson, rather than the ignorant 
prejudice of those who have had no Classical training, 
when the question of the value of such training is 
raised. Anatole France was not merely speaking with 
his tongue in his cheek when he exclaimed, ‘‘I know 
now how much I owe to the Greeks, to whom I owe 
everything ; all our rational knowledge of man and the 
universe comes to us from them.’’ And this is after 
all only one of a thousand testimonies to our great 
debt. ‘‘Oblivion,’’ said a great American author, ‘‘Ob- 
livion looks into the face of the Grecian muse only to 
forget her errand.’’ The saying will remain true a 
hundred years hence, when Canada’s contribution to 
civilization is weighed in the balance by the impartial 
historian; and what his verdict will be must depend 
upon the judgment of our people as to what things are 
of paramount value and what are best forgotten. Here 
it must not be forgotten we have everything before us. 
We have our art and literature to develop and build; 
our political ideals to mould; above all, for it is on this 
that everything depends, we have our young citizens 
to educate. And the question of how they are to be 
educated is not one of those comfortable arm-chair 
problems which can safely be left to our neighbors to 
solve. It is pressing, vital, imminent. Not one of us 
in this room ean afford to lose sight, in the more or less 
dull reutine of the classroom, of the ultimate goal of 
our high endeavor. We are a. small band, it is true, 
but we can all perhaps do something to further our 
cause, if we believe in it. This is a mechanistic age, 
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An Inspiring 
Vacation Trip . 


Every Alberta teacher who visits Vancouver—sees 
British Columbia—goes home with a new conception of the 
greatness of Western Canada. 


You’ve been hearing about Vancouver—It 
is Alberta’s seaport—Millions of bushels of 
your grain are sent.to the world through its 
harbor—the interests of Alberta and British 
Columbia are one—Come and see for yourself. 


Vancouver offers a wonderful vacation—It is one of the 
world’s great tourist centres—surrounded by matchless 
scenic beauties—Hundreds of unsurpassed trips—half day, 
full day or at pleasure for every day of your stay. 

Magnificent bathing beaches on English Bay—a daily 
dip in the Pacific—Wonderful scenic motor drives—hun- 
dreds of miles—Land and water trips—Golfing—Fishing— 
Hunting—Mountain climbing, etc., ete. 


Special Summer Courses offered by University 
of British Columbia—Write for particulars. 


Ample accommodation at reasonable rates—Hotels— 
Boarding Houses—Apartments and Housekeeping Suites. 


Illustrated Album of Views Free on Request—Write 
VANCOUVER PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Suite 310, 438 Pender St., 
Vancouver. B.C. 
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English Bay Bathing Beach—a glimpse of only one of Vancouver’s great beaches 
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an age of spiritual oblivion; but now, as in all ages, 
ideas are more potent than machinery; and we can 
do something to check the prevailing materialistic bias 
of our educational system if we are one and all ready 
to put our whole selves into the task. The educational 
ideals of this continent have been changed unspeakably 
for the worse during the last hundred years, and the 
expert educators of the present day seem determined 
to do without such unnecessary studies as the Classics 
and Mathematics. Any subject that presents diffi- 
culty and involves labor is felt to be unnecessary for 
our tender and delicate, and exquisitely sensitive chil- 
dren; and so they are all herded together in readiness 
for the descent ‘‘down a steep place into the sea.’’ 
But if we look back, we will find that on this contin- 
ent also it is the classically trained man who has con- 
tributed most to literature; and we sigh in vain for 
men of the type of Emerson and Lowell to revive our 
fallen standards. We are fighting then with our backs 
to the wall; Greek is already driven out of the schools 
of the province; it is nearly extinct even in the uni- 
versity ; our task is to bring it back; and once we face 
this fact we can begin to see how much is demanded of 
us. We are one and all required to stimulate by our 
own enthusiasm such answering enthusiasm in our 
students that for the future they will be our allies and 
not our enemies in the work we have to do. I am not 
speaking now only of the teacher who has pupils tak- 
ing Greek; the Latin teacher has opportunity of ren- 
dering most valuable service to us, for after all the 
languages stand together and it is the student who 
shows a taste for Latin that can best be convinced of 
the advantages of Greek. I am, I hope, as loyal as 
ever to my old University, the University of Toronto, 
but I confess that I should like to see kindled here 
among us a passion for Classical culture that might 
swing us into the foremost place in Caneda in that 
branch of learning. 

Is it not humiliating enough to know that we are 
already deluged with students who are not up to the 
proper matriculation requirements? It is not by pan- 
dering to mere numbers that we can expect to fulfil 
our function as a University ; and we may be sure that 
the good student will go where the standard is high- 
est. Our standards are already low enough, and it is 
our duty to raise them; for if we allow them to sink 
any lower we shall lose soon the few good students 
we have. We must carefully watch our standards and 
assert our real place among the universities of Canada. 
When the tide turns, as turn it ultimately must, the 
study of the Classics should come back with the force 
and momentum of a great religious revival—and, I 
trust, with much more permanence. We shall hardly 
see the day ourselves. We shall still have our hard 
and often disappointing struggle; but it should be 
something for us to be conscious that we are planting 
deep and truly the seed of the tree which we shall not 
live to behold. 

I have said much about the part which we ourselves 
must play if we are to achieve our object. But the 
struggle need not, and will not, be ours alone, if we 
can awaken the slumbering forces which may be 
brought into play on our side. There must be here in 
Canada, as there are in every country, hundreds of 
educated men and women who are convinced of the 
value of Classical training, men and women, I mean, 
who are not engaged in teaching but have themselves 
enjoyed the benefits of a Classical education. These 
are the people with whom we should get in touch. 
Isolated and scattered through Montreal and the pro- 
vince, they are unable to make their views heard and 


are probably as desperate and discouraged as many 
of the teachers themselves. These are the people with 
whom we should make common cause. Any direct 
action on their part must inevitably be far more valu- 
able than our endeavors, for they at any rate cannot 
be accused of having an axe to grind. I had the pleas- 
ure a few days ago of listening to an address by one of 
the leading Greek scholars in the world, a man who 
is not and never has been a professor, on the subject 
of economic conditions in England and America. The 
address was delivered to a crowded gathering of the 
Canadian Club, many of the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of Montreal being present. And as I 
watched the interested faces, I wondered how many 
of the audience realized that in fifty or a hundred 
years’ time Walter Leaf, the prominent British banker, 
will be forgotten, but Walter Leaf, the translator and 
editor of the Iliad, the foremost British Homeric scho- 
lar, is secure of immortality. We have no Walter 
Leafs among us; they seem to be a product peculiar 
to the Old Country. But even on this continent we 
have numbers of business and professional men who 
still read their classics. Some of you may know of a 
railway president in the South States, who, not many 
years ago, published anonymously a translation of the 
treatise of Varro, on Farming. And there must be 
many others who are sympathetic to our cause, many 
men and women even who have not had a Classical 
education themselves but are nevertheless convinced 
of the value of it. One does not need to live long in 
Montreal without meeting with sympathizers of both 
classes, and it is only because we have failed even to 
look for them that we have not found them. The gos- 
pel of efficiency which holds this continent by the 
throat can teach us a few valuable lessons, and none 
more valuable than the need of organization. Many 
of our tacit supporters would soon find their voices 
if they felt that we ourselves were doing all that we 
could to further our ends; and these supporters are to 
be found in all walks of life. My only regret in this 
matter is that I have not yet been here long enough 
to meet many of these laymen in Classics; ‘but I have 
met some already who astonished and delighted me by 
their keenness and enthusiasm. What I would pro- 
pose, then, is that we should obtain a list of the names 
of these people and should proceed as early as possible 
to get in touch with them, and hold a meeting in 
which we may discuss ways and means of our cam- 
paign. This may lead to the formation of an asso- 
ciation of some sort, and when once that association is 
formed we may find ourselves in a position to take 
some definite action. There are many scholars in 
Canada and the United States whom we might invite 
to address meetings, men whose names are so well 
known that it should be possible to assure them of a 
good audience. The work would necessarily fall 
rather heavily upon certain of our members, but I am 
confident that it would justify all the labor spent 
upon it. 

This last proposal, then, I will lay before you for 
what it is worth. It is a matter which should at any 
rate be discussed and considered, and while we cannot 
look, perhaps, for great immediate results we may all 
yet see some results to justify our confidence. Fjn- 
ally, I would urge most emphatically that we must not 
give up hope. If we ourselves are going to despair of 
the future of Greek we shall merely be assisting in 
the last sad rites of its interment. We may feel that 
the situation is indeed desperate, that we are the for- 
lorn hope; after us the deluge. But representing what 
we do, it would be a disgrace to us to give up the fight 
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Highroads of Literature 








‘‘Here at last is the real thing, an abso- 
lutely unique series of literary readers, clev- 
erly conceived and brilliantly executed, each 
volume so far, a literary and artistic triumph. 

. They are unquestionably the best 
literature books we have seen.’’—The School- 
master. 


This series of Graded Literature Readers is 
the only one of its kind. It is for every pupil 
in the school, from those just learning to read 
to those who are finishing their public school 
work. 


As the title indicates, the motive of the se- 
ries is to inspire a love and understanding of 
literature. This is accomplished by placing be- 
fore the readers the best examples of appropri- 
ate literature, and at the same time tracing the 
origin and development. of poetry, of story- 
telling, of picture-making, of bookmaking in 
clay, in parchment and in paper, of the drama 
and the relation of literature to the arts. 


Each volume is bound in cloth and strongly 
sewn to withstand school wear. Each book 
contains sixteen full-page reproductions from 
the Great Masters and numerous illustrations 
in black and white. 


“Tt is an exceptional child that does not, 
after the use of these books, show a real taste 
for good reading.”’ 


The seven volumes in the series are :— 


Pictures and Bteries............cccsee 60 
‘ ‘When the World Was Young........ 65 
Bards and Minstrels..... Mi aa aiaensate -70 
From Chaucer to Spencer.......... -75 
From Shakespeare to Tennyson.... .85 
pe eS ee .95 
Works of Modern Writers.......... $1.00 


A complete description of each book in the 
series is contained in ‘‘Nelson Books for 
School and Home.’’ If you have not received 
a copy of this booklet, write for a copy today. 
It will be sent free of charge. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 
77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 











McCONNELL’S MAPS 
ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY—SET No. 18 


2 Relief Map of Asia 

3 Relief Map of Europe 

4 Field of Ancient History—Asia 

5 Field of Ancient History—Europe 

6 The Ancient World 

7 The Ancient Empires 

8 Persian Empire about 500 B.C. 

9 The Agean World about 1000 B.C. 

10 Greek and arma 5 — 500 B.C. 

11 The Greek State, B.C 

12 The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B.C. 

13 The Athenian Empire at Its Height, 450 B.C. 

14 The Pelopennesian War 

15 Theban Supremacy about 362 B.C. 

16 The Rise of Macedonia 

17 Campaigns and Empire of Alexander the Great 
18 The Divisions of the Empire of Alexander, 301 B.C. 
19 The Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, about 200 B.C. 
20 Ancient Athens 

21 General Reference Map of Ancient Greece 

22 Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, Cc. 

24 The City of Rome under the Emperors 

25 General Reference Map of Ancient Italy 

26 The Early Inhabitants of Ancient Italy 

27 Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B.C. 

28 The Mediterranean World in 264 B.C. 

29 The Roman World, 218 B.C. 

30 The Roman World, 133 B.C. 

31 The Roman World, 44 B.C 

32 The Roman World, 14 A. D. 

33 The Roman World, 117 A.D. 

34 The Roman World, 337 A.D. 

35 Palestine, 1025-722 B.C. Time of Christ, Double Map. 
36 The Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A.D. 
37 The Mohammedan Conquests at the Height, 750 A.D. 
38 Europe Before the hari ne 

39 The Migrations to 478 A 

40° The je ger ety al Worid, 500 A.D. 

41 Europe about 700 A 

42 The Mediterranean World in Charlemagne’s Time 
43 General Reference Map of the Roman World 

44 Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B.C. 

(44 pages)—42 Pages of maps 44x32 inches. Very 
—_ map paper of the best quality. Edges bound with 
muslin. 

Price, with all steel map hanger or wall bracket. ..$53.00 


GEO. H. DAWSON, Local Representative, Stittsville, Ont. 
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Gregg Shorthand 
in Canada 


Taught for years by many of the leading pri- 
vate and parochial schools.of Canada, Gregg 
Shorthand is now taught in one or more of the 
high schools or collegiate institutes of the fol- 
lowing cities: 


Battleford Lethbridge 

Brandon Montreal 

Calgary Morden 

Edmonton Prince Albert 

Halifax Regina 
Saskatoon 


Altogether Gregg Shorthand is now taught in 
131 schools in Canada 
150 schools in Great Britain 
10,000 schools in the United States 
100 schools in other Spanish and 
English speaking countries 
Canadian Private School Enrollment, 31% 


The Report recently issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, shows that for the year 1919- 
1920 the private business colleges in Canada enrolled 
a total of 13,578 students. Of these 4,284, or 31%, 
studied Gregg Shorthand. 


Write nearest office for literature and sample texts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London 
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while we still have the strength and energy to carry it 
on. Enthusiasm is, I know, considered not quite good 
form in an Anglo-Saxon. One remembers the picture 
in a recent number of ‘‘Punch”’ of a young Eton boy 
reprimanding his sister for displaying too publicly her 
passion for ice cream. ‘‘I like it just as much as you 
do,’’ he says, ‘“but hang it all, I don’t show it.’’ Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at the risk of displeas- 
ing that youthful critic, we must imitate the greedy 
little sister. The ice cream may, after all, be taken 
as symbolical of the transitory nature of all material 
things, which melt away and become as if they had 
not been. But our diet is celestial food, and like good 
apostles we must be ready and eager to share it with 
others. If we ourselves appreciate it to the full we 
must show it.—The Teachers’ Magazine. 


Che Personality of the Teacher 


Much glamour has, for some reason or other, 
gathered round the phrase ‘‘the personality of the 
teacher.’’ It stands in great favor with the school- 
master of an argumentative bent, for he finds no 
formula more useful in pressing the point of his own 
argument or in diverting the point of his opponent’s. 
It sometimes, however, turns treacherous. A speaker 
on the educational platform will expound a new prin- 
ciple or a new method, and after a warm advocacy 
of his views will end up by giving his case away with 
the remark, ‘‘After all, everything depends on the 
personality of the teacher.’’ If he does not say it him- 
self somebody in the audience will say it for him. 
And the phrase never fails to meet a general murmur 
of assent. 


The plea that the personality of the teacher is 
everything has been used to attack the training col- 
lege, and it has been used to attack the movement 
towards individual work. It has been used to attack 
the training college on the ground that teaching is 
not a science but an art, and that an art is acquired 
by practising it, not by talking about it. And since 
the art of teaching is practised in the school and 
talked about in the training college, and since the 
only other thing the training college does is to impart 
academic instruction—to unsurp, in fact, the function 
of the secondary school and the university—it is 
quite obvious that the training college is a super- 
fluous institution. As for psychology, the teacher can 
well dispense with that. In teaching John Latin— 
to use Professor Adams’s immortal example— he 
need not know John: he need only know Latin. For 
instead of knowing John he has only to manage him. 
And the teacher’s personality does that. His per- 
sonality oozes out of him—radiates from him like the 
forked lightning that emerges from the magnetic 
man in the advertisement—reaches John and envelops 
him and keeps him in a proper frame of mind to re- 
ceive instruction. Personality (not his own but the 
teacher’s) having made him duly receptive and docile, 
he drinks in knowledge at great speed. 

The same line of argument has been pursued to 
show that individual work misses a great opportun- 
ity. For the children, instead of assimilating the 
teacher’s superior personality, are engaged in devel- 
oping their own inferior personalities. 

The phrase in question has, on the other hand, 
been sometimes used in supporting the opposite view 
—the view that personality must be supplemented by 








special knowledge and special training. When it is 
proposed to dilute the teaching service with unquali- 
fied teachers the profession with one voice proclaims 
that a pleasing personality is not enough. It is not 
is not enough that the training of infants, however 
young they may be, should have a motherly heart 
and a secondary education; she should have an ad hoc 
training for the job. I do not here contend that this 
argument is wrong; I merely point out that it is in- 
consistent with the previous one. It is illogical to 
urge at one time that the personality of the teacher 
is everything, and at another time that it is next to 
nothing. 

Why do we hear so much about the personality 
of the teacher and so little about the personality of 
anybody else? Does not personality, even in its trivial 
manifestations, count equally in all callings where 
man has less intimate dealings with his fellows? Does 
not a lawyer’s success depend largely upon his air of 
shrewdness, a doctor’s upon his bedside manner, and 
a preacher’s upon his ‘‘presence’’ in the pulpit? In 
spite of this, however, we expect the lawyer to know 
something about law, the doctor something about 
medicine, and the preacher something about religion. 
In every profession there is need for technical know- 
ledge and technical skill. Personality being common 
to all mankind, we treat it as we treat all normal and 
universal things: that is, we never say anything about 
it unless it goes wrong. Nobody ever tells us that he 
is sober unless he happens to be drunk, and when a 
man assures us that he is a gentleman we know quite 
well he has private doubts on the matter. The em- 
phasis on the teacher’s personality is therefore a 
trifle puzzling. The personality of the child, or of 
the parent, or of the inspector is never referred to, 
except to point out that it may become a nuisance. 
The personality of the teacher is by implication all 
good: it is beneficent through and through. 

We begin to suspect that the term has become a 
mere catchword. One characteristic of a catchword 
is that it tends to lose its true meaning and to acquire 
adventitious ones. It tends to lose its original mean- 
ing through the very frequency with which it is used. 
William James has pointed out that if the reader will 
look at an isolated word—an isolated phrase would 
do just as well—and repeat it long enough it ends by 
assuming an entirely unnatural aspect. ‘‘It stares 
at him from the paper like a glass eye, with no spec- 
ulation in it. Its body is indeed there, but its soul 
has fled.’’ This is the first thing that happens to the 
eatchword: it loses its old meaning. To compensate 
for this it acquires a new meaning—or, rather, new 
meanings—meanings that are vague and nebulous and 
that shift and change with the purpose of the speaker. 
Moreover, it gains an emotional tinge: it suggests like 
or dislike, praise or blame. It becomes ‘‘polarized,’’ 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes would say. With its 
penumbra of irrelevant associations it can no longer 
stand for a clear definite idea. 

If the term ‘‘the personality of the teacher’’ has 
not yet reached the catchword stage it is evidently 
well on the road towards it. We might profitably, 
then, consider with some care what part the person- 
ality of the teacher plays in the school economy. The 
only difference, it seems to me, between the man 
himself and his personality is a difference of empha- 
sis. For in ordinary speech (and I am not attempting 
a metaphysical inquiry, nor even a_ psychological 
analysis) we identify a man’s personality more with 
his soul than with his body, more with his character 
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than with his intellect, more with his natural gifts 
than with his acquired habits more with his subtler 
and more :ntaugible attributes than with those grosser 
qualities that Jie on the surface ‘To put it in another 
form, a mau’s personality is the man himself as a 
social forc2—the man himself in so far as he moves 
the minds of other men, and is in turn moved by them. 
To impress and to be impressed—these are the main 
functions of personality. They constitute its dynamic 
meaning—the only meaning relevant to this inquiry. 

We can now see why so much stress is laid on the 
teacher’s personality. It is largely a relic of the 
crowded class. If 60 boys or girls, to whom nature 
has given diverse interests, have to sit together in 
one room, and have to learn the same thing at the same 
time and in the same time, it is obvious that there 
must be some unifying and impelling force. That uni- 
fying and impelling force is the teacher. If he has 
a strong personality and can impress his will upon the 
class he can secure. at least an outward show of con- 
formity. The class is in good order: the children ap- 
pear to attend and they appear to learn. If he can do 
more than this—if he can-turn appearance into reality 
—he becomes in his small way a sort of Caesar who 
prints his image and superscription not merely upon 
the coinage of thought, but upon the very minds and 
souls of his pupils. And that is the sort of thing to 
which some of our modern reformers object. Mr. 
Norman MeMunn, for instance, regards it as an ob- 
stacle in the child’s path to freedom. The lad John 
Smith has a right to his own personality, a right to 
develop his own powers in his own way, a right to 
become as different from John Jones as nature and 
the safety of society will permit him to be. He should 
be free to make mistakes, so long as they injure no- 
body, and so long as they lead to self-correction. At 
any rate he may justly object to being standardized 
like a Ford car. The model may be an excellent one, 
but it is not his own; and his own would be for him 
a better one, even though it were in itself inferior. 


The reader will no doubt feel the force of Mr. 
MeMunn’s objection to the impressive personality by 
recollecting certain incidents in his own childhood. 
He will recall the spiritual pressure put upon him by 
some pious and well meaning person who wanted him 
to be good in that person’s own dull way when he 
himself wanted to be good in his own thrilling way, 
or even to be, as a little girl once put it, ‘‘not naughty 
and not good, but just comfortable.’’ He resented 
the tyranny. He did not wish to be good on those 
terms; felt, indeed, that he could not be good on those 
terms—that compulsory goodness was not goodness 
at all. 

So far we have assumed that the dominating per 
sonality is a noble personality but it is just as likely 
to be ignoble—or at least to fall short of that high 
degree of integrity which alone would justify an at- 
tempt to mould to a common pattern the plastic 
minds of children. 

However that may he, under the class system 
dominance of some kind is necessary, and a genial 
personal dominance is better than the vicious and 
brutal dominance of a Squeers. And of the personal 
influence that keeps a class in order and secures from 
the children attention when listening and diligence 
when working, there are two things to be said. First, 
it is not of that heaven-born order that some teachers 
would have us accept; and secondly, the nature of the 
influence is gradually changing under the newer 
methods that are increasingly coming into vogue. It 


is, I suppose, true that there are some born teachers, 
teachers who can control a class the first time they 
try and who need no training of any kind. If there 
are they are very few; there are certainly not enough 
to go round. The ordinary teacher needs a little 
coching and instruction before he can begin at all. 
Even then he begins rather badly. But is interesting 
to note that after a few years’ experience he is indis- 
tinguishable from the heaven-born sort. Every year 
the training colleges pour into the profession an army 
of young teachers (London itself absorbs about a 
thousand of them) and not one per cent of them fail 
through the lack of the necessary personality. They 
vary widely in efficiency, but the variation is more 
often due to difference in intellectual equipment and 
interest in their calling than it is to difference in 
personality. 

Again. the nature of the personality that makes 
for efficiency is itself changing. Under the newer and 
more humane methods, which aim at giving each in- 
dividual child the opportunity of making the best he 
can of himself, it is not the masterful personality that 
secures the real success, but iather the sympathetic 
personality. It is not so much dominance that is 
needed as understanding. The teacher of the future 
will be less concerned with impressing his personality 
on his pupils than with gaining as much insight as 
he can into the personality of his pupils, and trying 
to find in each of them the lamp that illuminates and 
the spring that motivates. 

Let not the teacher thin that in stepping out of 
the limelight hig personality will be eclipsed and his 
influence will cease. The better part of himself can 
never suffer eclipse. For it is the part that inspires 
his pupils—the part which kindles a joyous endeavor 
from within instead of imposing a dead pressure 
from without—it is this that will be remembered in 
future years with gratitude and affection by his 
pupils. And this part of his personality is obviously 
cultivable; for it depends largely on the insight that 
comes through knowing his subject, and knowing how 
to bring these two factors into proper and profitable 
relations. It depends, in fact, on his acquaintance 
with child psychology and with the technique of 
teaching. 

It is pleasant to reflect that the finer qualities 
which the present trend of professional practice de- 
mands of the teacher incline to make him a better 
friend and a better companion. They tend to remove 
the reproach that he wears his gown in public and is 
out of place in the society of his equals; that he is 
always teaching, always uncompromisingly didactic 
and dull. For. the newer a‘titude leans towards the 
scientific and the receptive. He is more inclined to 
give and take on equal terms. He is shedding his 
habit of informing and correcting and dogmatizing, 
and is acquiring a little wholesome humility. He is, 
in fact, becoming less of a schoolmaster and more of 
a man.—London Times Educational Supplement. 





There were three at the little table in the cafe, a 
girl and two men. Suddenly the lights went out and 
the girl drew back quickly. 

An instant later there was the smack of a com- 
pound kiss. As the lights went up each man was seen 
smiling complacently. 

‘“‘T thought I heard a kiss,’’ said the girl, ‘‘but no- 
body kissed me.’’ 

Then the men glared at each other and flushed. 
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‘THE CONTINENTAL LIMITED ”’ 
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A ~ a very fine selection of tinted papers 
R > *ine finish and the best of colors. 
8h with water colors, crayons, 
pastels, cham. “’o,, Ink and brush work, for 
mounting drawings, res, ete. 

This paper is supplied in 20 colors in sheets 
24x36 inches or in. packages 6’’x9’’. -9’’x12’’ or 
12?’x18’’. 

Sheets, 24x36. inches, each 

Per Doze 
Sheets, 18x24 

Per Dozen 


Packages of Solid Colors 
6x°9 inches. Per pkg. of 100 Sheets 
9x12 inches. Per pkg. of 100 Sheets 

12x18 inches. Per pkg. of 100 Sheets 


MOYER’S ASSORTED PACKAGE ‘‘A’’ 


50° sheets. of 20. assorted colors. This has been 
our most popular package for general school purposes. 
Size 6x 9 inches. Per pkg. ......6s0sceeeeees 25 
Size 9x12 inches. Per pkg. ...........3.-64.7 45 
Size 12x18 inches. Per pkg. ... 5... .s6e0005- 90 


Construction Papers, Assortment ‘‘B’’ 

Size 9x12 inches only 

50 Sheets Assorted Oolors. 

15 Sheets Bogus, 

15 Sheets White Water Color. 

10 Sheets Cream Manilla. 

10 Sheets Grey Manilla. 

Price, per Package 


PRIMARY ASSORTMENT 


Drawing and Construction Papers 
Contains.— 
20 Sheets Cream Manilla. 
5 Sheets Grey Manilla. 
1 Sheet Bogus Paper. 
5 Sheets Colored Construction Paper. 
Size 9x12 inches. Price, per package 


GRAMMAR ASSORTMENT 


Contains:— 
20 Sheets Cream Manilla. 
5 Sheets Grey Manilla. 
10 Sheets White Drawing Paper. 
6 Sheets Bogus Paper. 
2 Sheets Cross Section Paper. 
12 Sheets Colored Construction Paper. 


Size 9x12 inches. Price, per package 


HEAVY FOLDING PAPER FOR CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 
(Order by Number) 
100. Sheets to the Package 


No. 206H.F.—Size 6x6 in. Per pkg. .......... $0.25 
No. 207H.F.—Size 7x7 in. Per pkg. .......... 40 
No. 208H.F.—Size 8x8 in. Per pkg. .......... 50 
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INDUSTRIAL ART PAPERS 


GOLD PAPER 
(Order ‘by Number) 
No. 860G.—Size 4x4 in., 100 sheets per pkg. 
Per Package f 
No. 861G.—Size 5x5 in., 100 sheets per pkg. 
Per Package... 003 3.04554 hae ke eee tees 
No. 862G.—Size 20x24 in. Per Sheet . 


SILVER PAPER 
(Order by Number) 
No. 8608,—Size 4x4 in., 100, sheets per pkg. 
Per Package : 
No. 86185.—Size 5x5 in., 100 sheets per pkg. 
Per Package ; 
No. 8628.—Size 20x24 in. 


CHARCOAL PAPER 
This paper has a rough surface with just. suffi- 
cient tooth to take charcoal perfectly. 
Per Sheet, Tints or White 


DECKLE EDGE PAPER : 


Alexandra Hand Made Deckle Edge White Book 
Paper, Pebbled finish. Splendid for making Programs, 
Holiday Favors, Calendars. ete. Very similar to 
Chareoal Paper. 

Per Sheet 


MOUNTING BOOKS 

Each pupil should have a book in which to mount 
the pictures, weaving mats, sewing cards and other 
work they have done. 

These mounting books are made in..two sizes, 
9x12 inches and 8x8% inches, and contain 20 pages 
of light brown, heavy construction paper. The covers 
are made of a darker shade of brown, and all four 
cover pages of No, 760 are printed with decorative 
drawings by Penny Ross, 

No. 760—9x12 inches, each 
No, 761—8x8%4 inches. each 


RED AND ORANGE COATED PAPER 


The use of red and orange is so generalat cer 
tain seasons of the year that we are now including 
them in our list. 

No. 833-—5x5 in., 50 sheets, Orange 
No, 834—5x5 in., 50 sheets, Red 
No. 835—6x9 in., 50 sheets, Orange 
No. 836—6x9 in., 50 sheets, Red 


FOOLSCAP PAPER—Double Sheet 
EXAMINATION CAP—Single Sheets 


We have a very Special Quality of Examination 
Paper, much superior to the ordinary paper usually 
sold. Put up as follows: 
¥% Ream Foolscap, 250 double sheets 
1 Ream Foolseap. 500 double sheets . 

10 Ream Lots, per ream 

1 Quire Foolscap, 24 double sheets 

1% Ream Exam. Oap., 500 single sheets 
1 Ream Exam. Cap., 1000 single sheets 
10 Ream Lots. per ream 

1 Quire Exam. Cap., 48 single sheets 








E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


‘Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 
10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Toronto 
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